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“SUMER IS ICUMEN IN” 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


HAT hungry month which always achieves a sudden fatten- 

ing in the few days after Easter managed, at least, to impart 

one magnificent discovery to New York’s theatre-goers. 
There had been the clear enough suspicion that good old plays can 
be livelier than bad new ones. These early weeks of Spring turned 
the suspicion into an assurance. Revivals alone were worth their 
watts in footlights. Whatever was brightest and most considerable 
came from the playbooks of the past. 

Out of necessity, no doubt, this virtue rears. Out of the lack of 
notable new manuscripts comes the realization that revivals do not 
have to be all-star, benefit affairs, garish, circumscribed and dull. 
We have turned to the many fine revivals of this season as a last 
resort, but also because we are grown boisterously inquisitive about 
what things the last generation, the last century, had best to say in 
their drama. From the almost invariable success of revivals comes 
new faith in the recurrence of a great repertory theatre. Selah! 

Their tickets of brand-newness entitle plays like The Blue Peter, 
Ruint and The Dunce Boy to pass first in review. So be it. The 
Blue Peter owes its importance, if any, to the organization which 
presents it. For it marks the start of a new set of banded players, 
The Stagers by name, under the directorship of that able and imag- 
inative worker, Edward Goodman. They may have been out for 
a sure-fire piece of pleasantry when they chose to signalize their first 
step with The Blue Peter. It was certainly no step in the dark. 
E. Temple Thurston, one of England’s favorite sentimentalists, wrote 
it; it had behind it the record of a comfortable London success. 
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Latest box-office tidings indicate the same report over here. Yet it 
remains a rather twaddlesome study of African adventure versus 
Liverpool domesticity, sugar-coated Kipling, the better only for one 
quite good act in a waterfront barroom. Mary Kennedy’s clever 
acting of a vivid young harpy does more than all else to lift this act 
aloft. Elsewhere the performance subsides into chalky indifference, 
and the staging and settings clamber no higher than so-so. By now, 
doubtless, The Stagers will have followed an excellent lead and re- 
verted to Ibsen. 

The Art Theatre’s production of The Dunce Boy and the Prov- 
incetown Players’ of Ruint, coming only a few evenings apart, had 
other causes for coupling. They are both plays of the mountain 
peoples of the South. They are both by authors who succeeded, last 
season, in writing plays with both honor and profit concerning those 
peoples. But Lula Vollmer’s The Dunce Boy misses for all the fine 
sincerity of its intentions the stroke of something like magnificence 
which characterized her Sun-Up; and Hatcher Hughes’ Ruznt, full 
of freshness and veracity though it is, flounders completely away from 
that terrific conflict which fired his Hell-Bent fer Heaven. 

The central figure of The Dunce Boy is a nineteen-year-old youth 
with the mentality of a child of three. The plot revolves around the 
inability of this pitiful creature to cope with hobnailed existence in 
a lumbering settlement. All he can utter are monosyllables and 
caconyms. All he can do to relieve the horror of his idiocy is play 
a little mouth harmonica. In the end he hurls himself to a nightmare 
death. The rest is a comedy of a homely, simple sort, unavailing 
against the prickly morbidity of this hospital case. 

There is health enough, on the other hand, in Ruint,; a very frenzy 
of animal spirits on the loose. Mr. Hughes has set out to write a 
folk play, and in this he has conscientiously, often wittily succeeded 
along the best Irish lines. He has taken the fact that a young Caro- 
lina girl has been kissed by a careless New York visitor and blown 
it up to prodigious size. In the last act he explodes it in a lynching- 
bee, wherein tar, feathers and a noose are not quite as comic ingre- 
dients as he had intended. There is a pretty accuracy of talk about 
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the play, and no dearth of local color and clannish feeling, but it 
acts exceedingly slow and silly, and Cleon Throckmorton’s settings 
for it are its most substantial assets. 

To these, which are at least significant pieces, the record must 
add some occasional comers and goers like Ostriches, a vacuous little 
variation by one Edward Wilbraham on the gritty theme which 
Maurice Donnay had already used to the Parisian heart’s content in 
L’Autre Danger, and which, while it lasted, had much cleverer 
acting than it deserved. Not even that category was attained by a 
ridiculously gawky piece called Eve’s Leaves. 

Wild Birds, on the other hand, was distinctly worthy its long 
journey from the Coast. Don Totheroh, who wrote it and who won 
with it an important California prize, has strung here a delicate 
series of scenes, poetically pictured, something akin to the matter of 
ancient legend in the kernels of them. They are the better for a 
strict simplicity, the worse for some rather poor, toothless language. 
It is the immemorial tale of two young lovers escaping from cruelty, 
brought back into its toils, crushed by it finally into the dust. Setting 
it in the middle West, upon a sea of prairies, gives it new harmonies, 
no doubt, and now and then the discords of everyday reality; but 
the tune is the very same tune which has made magic of all tragedies 
of young love, from Rimini’s time to ours. All too obviously, Mr. 
Totheroh feels it necessary to put the fragrant slightness of this 
little farm-yard idyl through the press of the big, ironic, valiantly 
clangorous O’Neill mood. That calls for some cruel mangling in 
the end. His fairy-tale shatters into murder and suicide, awkwardly 
told, abashedly unjustified. But the second act is a triptych of ex- 
quisite adventures, and the whole of this Wild Birds stirs with 
promise of an author who knows his stage and may, before long, 
have much to bring to it. 

Nor ever, for that matter, has there been more ingenious use of 
simplest waste-basket materials than the lighting and settings of this 
second act of Wild Birds present. The lovers come in their flight, 
for instance, to stand before a revival tent; it is no more than a large 
sheet, behind which the figures of the preachers and his “mourners” 
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are grotesque, giant blotches, as terrible and loathsome as usurping 
genii. 

The Easter Week grab-bag hauled up nothing but chagrin. The 
Fourflusher, The Back-Slapper . . . sodden little variations, both 
of them, on the theme of human mediocrity which The Show-Off 
first propounded. The good old cards are shuffled in the good old 
way, no matter how notched and greasy the backs of them may be by 
now. As John Howard Lawson moaned in the preface of the printed 
version of his Processional: “There has recently been a great flood 
of drably humorous plays about Main Streeters and commuters. 
. . . I am at a loss to know why they should be labeled realistic.” 

Something called Mismates by Myron C. Fagan proved to be 
trank, hard-breathing melodrama of the Bronx category. Take it 
or leave it. Even if you take it, you will probably leave early. 
Sophie Treadwell, who wrote a mighty clever piece last season 
called Gringo, now writes and produces one called O Nightingale, 
which is not without heart and tongue of a sure-fire sort. It is by 
no means the best Miss Treadwell can afford, however. Similarly, 
the William Francis Dugan who wrote a middling fair novelty called 
The Tantrum, which came and went early in the season, now writes 
and produces a monstrous piece of rubbish called Thrills. The 
author himself describes it as a “love drama glorifying the American 
wife,” and there is no use searching for phrases the equal of that. 

If less had been expected of The Sapphire Ring, another of those 
numberless exercises in the manners and marriages of Budapest, it 
might have been more agreeable. But Broadway’s thirsting soul had 
been warned to await it as a most sparkling treat, a diamond-pointed 
puzzle, and this it is not. It is a drawing-room wrangle, almost the 
evening long, relieved only by the act in which the usual wife visits 
the usual lover and meets, besides, the usual lover’s usual former 
mistress. Some handsome young persons take part in it, but they do 
not—perhaps cannot—do the best acting of their lives. 

To climb, however, to the regions of revival: the town has known 
no lark this season more delightful than Congreve’s Love for Love. 
Nor has Robert Edmond Jones ever before launched a production 
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The banquet scene of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra 
as set by Frederick W. Jones, for the Theatre Guild 


production which opened their new playhouse. 











In her costumes for the revival of Congreve’s Love for 
Love at the Greenwich Village Theatre, Milia Daven- 
port heightens line and color to achieve the style and 
favor of the Restoration without resorting to the luxuri- 
ant exaggerations, so common in most revivals, which are 
suited only to musical comedy. The very tinsel of Mrs. 
Frail’s gown and the simple flair of Valentine’s coat, as 
seen above, are authentic not only as period dress, but as 
costumes in the theatre of the period, and thus gain a 
double effectiveness in a modern revival. 














Bruqutére 


The gay comedy and pungent humor of Congreve’s Love 
for Love is set by Robert Edmond Jones before flashing 
mirrors and brilliant chandeliers. It is interesting to see 
how ingeniously this setting, first used for the Province- 
town’s production of Moliere’s George Dandin, has been 
refurbished and revamped to suit the needs of Congreve. 
It supplies the two playing spaces so characteristic of the 
Restoration stage, one before the curtain and one in the 
inner stage, as well as providing two proscenium doors, 
so that the comedy can race to its conclusion without 
interruptions or delays. 
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Mary Kennedy, one of the authors of the highly suc- 
cessful Mrs. Partridge Presents, who has recently 
been seen in The Blue Peter, a play by E. Temple 
Thurston, which introduced to New York a new 
producing group known as The Stagers. 
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so brimming with grace, wit and beauty. Before the flashing mir- 
rors of his settings the world of Queen Anne parades in brilliant 
and gleeful sport. Quaintness is pointed with charm, and the tingle 
of colors dances deliciously upon numberless panes of lustre. 

The play itself is a vast delight. The talk of it makes heyday. It 
has “the courage of its vices.” In all the unblushing, light-hearted 
merriment of its famous parleys and ripostes there is not the slightest 
slip into furtiveness, sensuality or meanness. Its mischief is arch but 
ever ruddy. The marvel of it is its vitality. Plot and dialogue ripple 
today with as much fine disregard of the fact that they comprise a 
classic as they did in Congreve’s own time. It may be that Love for 
Love is not the play that The Way of the World is, but it wins in- 
comparably more brightness than its brother comedy begat earlier 
in the season. It may be that it lacks a constant expertness of acting; 
but it is the happier for even that circumstance. For its cast is 
informed with the necessity of clear, smooth reading, rather than of 
individual high-jinks—and Congreve does the rest. 

Another snatch from the treasure-heap of literature was Cain, 
Lord Byron’s huge and fiery dramatic poem, which (for reasons 
more obvious now than before) was said never to have been staged 
either here or abroad in its own language. As a gesture of tribute 
its performance was impressive; as an evening of edification it was 
dificult. For, what with its cavernous soliloquies and resounding 
protestations, the noble incandescence of Cain sputters and gathers 
smuts of undeniable dullness when it is transmitted to the stage. 
There are masterpieces which are entitled to the inviolable sanctuary 
of book-covers. 

Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra came along, preceded by the lictors 
of much pomp and circumstance, and opening the new Guild Theatre 
in handsome style. Competent, and often more than competent, 
actors are in it: Lionel Atwill, Helen Hayes, Schuyler Ladd, among 
them. Also, and inevitably, there is that faithful handmaiden of the 
Guild, Helen Westley. There have been more brilliant individual 
performances in the glorious comedy here, much brisker, tarter play- 
ings of the whole of it abroad. Keeping it well within an average 
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audience’s patience requires the ensemble of the angels and the 
strength to move mountains. 

Frederick Jones has provided the settings for this Shaw revival. 
Under his planning the architecture of Alexandria, 48 B.C., rises to 
plain and solid heights. Grandiose use is made of classic pillars, 
masonry, and the sky at all hours. But the cyclorama is too much a 
tyrant over the mood of every scene. There is scarcely any recess 
from the monotony of a cold, milky blue, pressing down on what 
Mr. Norman Douglas would call the cold, lapidary construction of 
the Latin events. 

Another play acceptable to revivalists is The Servant in the House, 
Charles Rann Kennedy’s parable of the ancient Church and modern 
living-room. Special matinees of it have found nearly as staunch 
audiences as used to gather in the days when Walter Hampden and 
Tyrone Power played the two brothers. Now these are Pedro de Cor- 
doba and George Russell, actors not half so hardened to the necessities 
of Mr. Kennedy’s sweet and homiletic oratory. 

But The Little Minister and Taps were only sad reminders of the 
past generation. Barrie’s little idyl of the kirk, as tender and gummy 
as chestnut buds, may or may not be a good play. It was ever a meek 
and affectionate one, however, and there is no need to reward its fond- 
ness with a burst of bad temper at this late date. At any rate it had a 
stilted, laborious revival wherein Ruth Chatterton, America’s most 
determined exponent of vocal taffy-pulling, indulged to no avail in 
sweetness long drawn out. Whatever possessed Lionel Barrymore 
and Irene Fenwick to revive Taps, in turn, is equally incommunica- 
ble. This old fire-eater of a tragedy by Beyerlein means even less 
to Americans today than it did in the Kelsey-Shannon days of its first 
importation. It was a trick play then, with a bomb tied on behind. 
It is a trick play now, with the bomb bitten off. Mr. Barrymore acted 
the old sergeant of it with the depressing geniality of a disappointed 
delicatessen-man. 

Nor, only because they are compounded of priceless music as well 
as priceless words, can the revivals of Gilbert and Sullivan be ignored. 
Diametrically different from the recent Village resurrection of 
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John Dos Passos turned designer as well as drama- 
tist for the recent production of The Moon Is a 
Gong, by the Harvard Dramatic Club. Wanting 
to keep the mood of his expressionistic play of 
American life constantly before his audience, Dos 
Passos designed this drop curtain to be lowered be- 
tween the acts. The towers of Manhattan and its 
railroads, steamships, and bridges face disjointed 
Man. It is amusing to note that the play was 
originally known as The Garbage Man, but the 
title was changed for Boston and Harvard 
consumption. 

















The author as costume designer. At the left the 
Old Bum; at the right the Man in the Stove-pipe 
Hat, two suggestions which Dos Passos made for 
the production of The Moon Is a Gong by the 
Harvard Dramatic Club. 
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Patience, small, plain-spoken, yet somehow spontaneously and im- 
mensely witty, the latest giving of The Mikado placards itself an 
elaborate affair, and surely lives up to its bill-board. For it is mounted 
with all the wholesaledness of a circus, exults in choruses of stagger- 
ing size and volume, an overflowing orchestra, principals taken ad lib. 
from opera and extravaganza. For instance, there is Mr. Lupino 
Lane as Ko-Ko. Mr. Lane is a remarkable tumbler. When his voice 
thins down to the emotional content of a hiccup, he does a pretty som- 
ersault. When his facial expression of bland inanity gets on even his 
own nerves he can always fling a thrilling back flip. Not precisely 
Gilbert and Sullivan, you will demur. But neither are Marguerite 
Namara or Tom Burke, singers of a high second rate, who seem to be 
under the delusion that they are doing pinkish and prettified Massenet 
instead. The only remarkably sharp, crackling artist among them is 
William Danforth, true relic of the golden age of opéra-bouffe. 

Princess Ida is a rarer bird, historically. Whether or not it will 
follow the lead of Ruddigore and shoot from practical obscurity into 
the riches of favorites is not to be solved at once. But the question has 
well been asked, whether, after all, there is ever such a thing as a 
Gilbert and Sullivan failure. This Princess Ida, or Castle Adamant 
(to give it the whole of its reverential title), is sown, if not thickly 
stocked, with lyrics which are of the finest Gilbertian wit and whimsy. 
But his dialogues, born in blank verse of an old play of his, born in 
turn of Tennyson’s The Princess, has not the scintillance of satire, the 
dazzling felicity of verbiage which his more famous works can boast. 
It is Sullivan’s music which wins out in The Princess Ida; melodies 
which, if they have not the firm line and variety of the inspiration of 
The Mikado and The Yeoman of the Guard, are none the less lovely 
in their workmanship, their ruddy complexion of English folksong. 
When you think of the ghastly, flaccid stuff that passes for successful 
musical comedy, these days, it is embarrassing to realize that this 
work once passed for a failure. 

But then, as you can see from the above report, embarrassments 
have been frequent throughout the spring. Revivals have had cer- 
tainly the better of it. And the greatest of these is Love for Love. 
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VOICE AND THE MAGIC WORD 


ByWINDSOR P. DAGGETT 


SCHOOL-TEACHER in a colored district of the South 
was taking her examination in English. One question asked 
her to state what constitutes good reading, to which she 

replied: Animation, emphasis, inflection, articulation, emancipation. 
Could the secret of good reading, both in a vocal and a verbal sense, 
be more happily expressed than by that final word. Emancipation 
means freedom from bondage, liberation—mind, body and soul. It 
is the cry of genius. The term itself in application to the actor sug- 
gests innumerable bonds—commonplace thinking and theatric imita- 
tion, the bonds of mere words and visual memory, of physical restraint 
and struggle; the bondage of an audience too easily satisfied with 
familiar fare, and the bondage of authors and managers who peep at 
the stage through a little window. But where genius is, there is 
emancipation. 

A part of Hamlet’s instruction to the players has been fulfilled. 
The stock acting tragedy of our fathers is no longer written. The 
“tear a passion to tatters” actor is so out of date that he is either in his 
grave or wishing he were. The modern taste for contemporary life 
in dramatic theme and naturalness in dramatic acting has resulted in 
temperance. But temperance has begotten temperance to the point 
of tameness. “Be not too tame, neither!” This is our especial bond- 
age today and it seems to be the logical starting point for any discus- 
sion of better drama and better art in the voice and speech of the actor. 

Colley Cibber, in his Apology, writing of the theatre of his time, 
spoke freely of the elocution of the actors he remembered. He spoke 
of voices, “clear, full and melodious,” of Mrs. Barry’s “softness” of 
tone in the expression of tenderness, and of Mrs. Butler’s “sweet- 
ton’d” voice and “sensible” pronunciation. He deplored the vogue 
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of such ranting pieces as Alexander which Betterton’s superior skill 
had made delectable, but which in the end led to the corruption both 
of actors and tragic writers through the “false applause” of pompous 
rhetoric and rolling elocution, with scarce sense to assist it. But with 
all the antipathy which Cibber felt for mouthing and mere vehemence 
of voice, he considered this offence more commendable than tameness. 

The beauty of spoken drama depends on two things, genius and the 
magic word, and the magic word is the work of genius. No scheme 
of elocution, no book on the etiquette of speech can take the place of 
emancipation of the mind, tongue and voice. No school of thought, 
no organized effort can do more than encourage the individual crea- 
tive impulse and stir the individual ambition. The magic word is a 
combination of voice and speech and of the actor in all his being. It 
is created by myriad forces and can be described only in its details and 
by such qualities of its creativeness as can be suggested. But a very 
practical and fundamental part of the magic word is pronunciation. 
Here there must be some standard to go by, some scale of values from 
good to bad, from well-bred to vulgar, from modern to out-of-date, 
from general to local. A theatre without a standard of speech is more 
or less an orphan, not to say a child of questionable parentage. 

“The best speech in America is heard on the stage.” That is the 
unanimous judgment of the best scholarship in the country. It refutes 
on the face of it an editorial of recent date stating that our theatre has 
no standard of speech. True it is that some of our older actors neglect 
what they know and some of the younger ones do not know what they 
neglect; that our actors would not always have an authoritative 
answer if questioned about disputed pronunciation of certain words, 
and that there is no tribunal or superior court to turn to in such cases. 
But with educated actors there is a remarkable degree of uniformity 
in the dialect of English which sets the standard of Good Use in the 
American theatre. This dialect makes no pretense at being an 
“American Language.” It gives the power of communication a wider 
clarity than geographical boundaries, and it is neither pro nor con in 
the narrow confines of nationality. It enables an actor, be he English 
or American, to speak English without raising any question about his 
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birth certificate or the date of his passport; it makes a perpetual cry 
of “Federal Language” or “American Language” seem rather foolish. 
Emancipation of language is a throwing off of belittling localisms and 
regional mannerisms and a finding of a common denominator of uni- 
versal acceptability. Every language has such a common denomi- 
nator and it is the business of the stage to stand by it. Without a norm 
of this stability there is no means of gauging the varieties of English 
that are appropriate to fluctuations of time and place. 

A young actor, for example, may be told that his pronunciation is 
too colloquial or that his “home-town” dialect kills the part. If that 
is all he brings to the theatre as a beginner, he isn’t ready to begin. 
He must get away from himself before he can find himself. ‘The 
best speech in America is heard on the stage.” This is the beauty 
of the situation. It gives to the actor the burden and responsibility 
of being consistent in his dialects of English, including the dialect of 
speech which has no geographical boundary, and equally well it re- 
quires him to know the dialectal modifications of English and the 
shadings of intonation that differentiate outstanding types of British 
usage from corresponding or opposed types of American usage. The 
actor of one, and only one, pronunciation is a one-part actor and even 
in that is little more than a parrot. 

The snag that has made pronunciation a matter of endless dispute 
is the inconsistency between modern speech and its antiquated orthog- 
raphy. Not only have the sounds and formations of elementary 
sounds baffled the orthoepists but the lexicographers have worked in 
a circle by representing sound in symbols of written language. This 
state of ignorance was boldly declared by Dr. Rush, who published 
his Philosophy of Voice in Philadelphia in 1827. Though he had 
devoted his life to analyzing the sounds of English, he disposed of 
pronunciation in these eloquent terms: “Criticism should be modest 
on this point till it has the mental independence to give to the literal 
symbols of these elements, and to their redundant and defective uses, 
more of a character of a work of wisdom than they have ever received 
in any written language; till the pardonable variety of pronunciation 
and the ear-directed spelling by the vulgar, have satirized into refor- 
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mation that scholastic pencraft which keeps up the difficulties of 
orthography.” As late as 1890, we find William T. Ross in Voice Cul- 
ture and Elocution—one of the last of the orotund line—giving “con- 
science” as a word pronounced with the “e” in “met,” which of course 
gave an elocutionary pronunciation to the unstressed syllable. If such 
pronunciations were frequently used by the classical actors of a gen- 
eration ago, they must be rated as pardonable. They were the stock 
in trade of the teachers of speech under the curse of spelling and com- 
plete ignorance regarding the sounds of English. The makers of 
theatre pronunciation under that régime deserve the epitaph put on 


the tombstone of a worthy lady: “She did the best she knew.” 

If we need further evidence of the beggarly devices employed in 
teaching pronunciation, we may turn to Fowler’s English Grammar 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, 1878), which gives this description 
of the letter R, the most disputed sound in the alphabet, to see how 
those who should have clarified have muddled the explanation. Says 
this authority: “R represents the twentieth elementary sound, as in 
run. It has been called the canine letter, from the snarling of dogs. 
The vocal sound of this letter, uniting with a preceding vowel sound, 
modifies it, as in dare, her, bird, for, syrtis. The sound of r has a 
tendency to transposition, as in apron, tron, pronounced sometimes as 
if written apurn, irun.” The statement is worthy of Dogberry. 

Our goal of temperance has already cleared away some of the rub- 
bish of the past, not only in pronunciation but in its dramatic ally— 
diction. The American theatre inherited its share of blazing froth, 
both in plays and actors. To improve the voice, Rush proposed his 
ideal science of vocal purity, stress, and intonation, “appropriate” to 
dramatic reading. Although his own opinions appear to be sensible, 
his imitators turned his principles into rules and established the 
mechanical school of elocution with its exaggerations of the orotund 
voice. Its affectations finally anathematized the very name of elocu- 
tion and threw the name and all that went with it out of the theatre. 

With such a background, our present status of tameness is the 
securest foundation for the theatre of to-morrow. Good diction, 
which gives muscular economy in the molding of vowels and articula- 
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tion of consonants, is a great emancipator of voice. It leaves the 
muscles of the throat in a state of freedom for the production of tone, 
and it brings dexterity and verbal skill into that part of the mouth 
where speech may be poised, accentuated and held, at the same time 
providing for all the amplifications of resonance and vocal reinforce- 
ment that a reading or emotion requires. The new study of diction is 
based on the science of Phonetics and the use of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet. This alphabet, officially adopted at a conference 
of international scholars in Paris some years ago, provides one symbol 
for each sound, the same symbol always representing the same sound 
in whatever words it appears. This makes complete emancipation 
from the spelling and gives a definite idea of the quality and mold of 
the elementary sounds in any language. 

The science of Phonetics gives singing and speaking a common 
meeting point at last and is already establishing the authority of a 
sensible pronunciation. The emphasis which the singing profession 
is putting on diction in the phonetic sense points to a new day in the 
verbal mastery of song, which is bound to have a favorable reaction 
on speech, not only indirectly but in a direct application of technique 
combining vocal culture and the spoken word. The singer has a 
gamut of vocal quality which is alluring and satisfying without verbal 
perfection (though this is not the ideal of good singing) ; speech, on 
the other hand, is intrinsically verbal, although the voice gives emo- 
tional shading. In both cases a command of diction is necessary if 
every last syllable is to be rightly touched. The New York Singing 
Teachers’ Association has officially adopted the International Pho- 
netic Alphabet for the study of lyric diction, and no dramatic school 
or studio can now boast of teaching diction unless its teachers are well 
trained phoneticians. Not only do the sounds of English become 
clear to the mind, but the historical changes in colloquial speech 
become accessory knowledge through phonetics. With standard pro- 
nunciation and good diction as a working basis, the actor can devote 
himself to the development of those magic qualities of voice which 
are among his chief sources of power. 

Rush’s Philosophy of the Human Voice was an amateur investiga- 
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Chart and phonetic key from Windsor P. Daggett’s The Spoken Word Course. 


This chart of the English Table of Vowels by William Tilly of Columbia University 
gives an excellent illustration of the International Phonetic Alphabet, which repre- 
sents sounds and not letters of orthography. It will be seen that there are fifteen 
elemental vowel sounds in the English language, a fact that Webster’s Dictionary 
has never yet made clear. The advantage of the phonetic alphabet is seen in the word 
“sing,” which has three sounds and no “g” at the end of it as some foreigners are led 
to believe, or in the word “pleasure,” which has five sounds for which the eight letters 
of the spelling are a poor guide. It may also be seen that “there” ends in the obscure 
vowel, as in the first syllable of “above,” and not with the consonant “r” as sounded 
in “red.” 

This English Table of Vowels gives a schematic arrangement of the tongue positions 
in shaping the vowel sounds. For general purposes the tip of the tongue may be 
said to rest against the back of the lower teeth for all the vowels. But muscles in 
the tongue have a way of bunching into a ridge to shape the high vowels and as the 
muscles are lowered they give the gradations of the more open sounds. The ridge is 
on the front of the tongue for front vowels, farther back for back vowels, and three 
“mixed” sounds or mid vowels come in between. The jaw also tends to respond to 
the closeness or openness of the vowel sounds. 
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tion and is out of date, but it is not without merit in fundamental prin- 
ciple and suggestiveness. Just exactly what he meant by improving 
on nature cannot always be gleaned from his book—he didn’t always 
know himself—but the beautiful voice of Julia Marlowe, I dare say, 
represents his philosophy in general principle; melody of speech, 
with a fulness, clearness, strength and smoothness, rarely heard or 
acquired except through long and careful cultivation. Miss Mar- 
lowe’s teacher developed the speaking voice by a singing method, and 
as long as this teacher lived Miss Marlowe went to him for practice. 

The fact is worth mentioning. The natural school of acting is often 
as hard on the actor as the robustious ranting, for the old-school 
ranters often had technique, whereas the be-yourself moderners have 
none. After ten or fifteen years of careless work, the “natural” actor 
is conscious of strain and vocal fear with the accompanying muscular 
tension and automatic contraction. 

One of the commonest complaints in the theatre, a very old one, is 
that actors cannot be heard and understood in different parts of the 
house. Contemporary fashion enables and encourages the actor to be 
colloquially at ease on the stage, but he is so tamely at ease that only 
raggedly does he cross the footlights. If this is the case in his more 
casual manner, still greater is the gap when he attempts the full scope 
of imaginative acting. He has neither the voice, flexibility nor range 
to follow his mental picture even if his imagination has given him one. 
The schools of oratory and their followers have missed the mark in 
developing the natural melody of the speaking voice. The bell-like 
tone tends to be hard and self-conscious. It is in the school of singing 
that we may more hopefully expect to hear the least syllable “rightly 
touch’d,” as Cibber expressed it, with the heightening stroke that 
gives life and spirit to the whole. To entirely lose sight of the Mar- 
lowe voice and some of the melting tones of Margaret Anglin is to 
lose some of the precious overtones of poetic drama. This reference 
to voice by no means implies a continual harping on orotund quality 
or big tone. There are small voices of haunting music and simplicity 
and native sincerity. These voices carry to all parts of the theatre 
and press a lingering charm on the memory. Such is the voice of 
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Katherine Cornell and of William Harrigan in thoroughly colloquial 
speech, and this is the voice with which Gareth Hughes “catches 
shadows” in The Dunce Boy. 

A singing method and the singing teacher, however, are two sepa- 
rate entities. Speech cannot be “sung” except in a borrowed sense, 
and only the teacher who knows speech, as differentiated from song, 
can undertake the tuition of the actor. Such teachers are more and 
more to be found—phonetic knowledge giving them the spoken word 
—and their emancipating power can already be felt in our theatre. 
John Marston in White Collars idealized the speech of a colloquial 
part in such an acceptable way that I was curious to know the story 
of his voice of restful quality and larger meanings. I found that this 
actor’s first training and experience on the stage were those of a singer. 
“Everything that I have learned about singing, I have applied to 
speech,” he said, “and I have found it profitable.” 

Blank verse and poetic drama are a rarity on the stage at the present 
time. This takes from the young actor in his period of training the 
rhythmical speech, the sustained breath and buoyant imagination that 
used to take actors out of themselves and lift them unconsciously 
above the plane of everyday prose and choppy speeches. But if 
Shakespeare is still largely absent, Restoration comedy is finding a 
place among our plays. The success of The Way of the World at the 
Cherry Lane and Love for Love at the Greenwich Village is most 
encouraging. In the lines of Congreve every grace of speech and per- 
suasion of voice is essential to the complete portrayal of character 
and the illumination of encircling satire. That the school of tame- 
ness in crude realism and the dialog of the hour has not fitted our 
actors for this higher plane of comedy and felicity of action is only 
too evident; but anything that will remind us of our deficiencies by 
exposing them will help to correct them. To look forward by looking 
backward, does a glimpse of Garrick not give us a happy vision of the 
myriad forces that shape the magic word? “His action—at once so 
graceful and so free!—his voice—so clear, so melodious, yet so won- 
derfully various in its tones!—Such animation !—every look speaks!” 
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DUTCH COMEDY ON CANVAS 


By ADRIAAN J. BARNOUW 


Ti Mauritshuis at The Hague is unlike most picture gal- 


leries. It is small and harbors a limited collection of paint- 

ings, each an exquisite sample of its kind. The large ma- 
jority belong to the early Dutch school, and are in harmony with 
the building, a patrician mansion built in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. There is one little corner room, overlooking the sheet 
of water at the back, that may have served as a lady’s boudoir in the 
days when the Mauritshuis was still a home. It contains the work 
of an artist who, amid a motley crowd of his creation, does the honors 
of his miniature salon in a periwig and a grayish costume, standing 
before his easel, a palette and brushes in his hand. Cornelis Troost 
is his name. He was born, lived and died in Amsterdam, leaving a 
voluminous oeuvre, which is the most picturesque record we possess 
of Amsterdam life and manners in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The Mauritshuis collection of his pictures is of particular 
interest to students of the drama because they illustrate scenes from 
comedies and farces the artist saw acted on the stage of his day. 

Of the scenery actually used in these comedies little is known. For 
tragic drama the early seventeenth century stage had a fixed setting 
which could be changed slightly to serve a variety of purposes. On 
either side, in the foreground, it had a wall with a door and a grated 
window, and in the middle rear a throne with a kind of balcony 
above. The spaces between this dais and the front coulisses were 
filled by an arcade supporting a gallery which could do service as a 
parapet, a city wall, or an upper story containing the heroine’s bed- 
room or boudoir. In 1664, when the theatre was rebuilt according 
to the designs of Holland’s greatest architect, Jacob van Campen, the 
stage was fitted with movable scenery and an intricate system of 
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winches and pulleys for the delusive imitation of reality. Jan Vos, 
who was director of the theatre at the time, wrote a tragedy of 
Medea to utilize these new devices to the utmost. Its production 
was a triumph of stagecraft, and the applause which the author 
usurped was earned by clever engineers. For the play was a series 
of amazing metamorphoses, a garden changing into a mountain, hell 
into a forest, a guard into a pillar, and the pillar again into a bear. 
Thunder and lightning crashed across the stage, Jupiter flew past 
astride an eagle, and Medea rode in mid-air in a chariot drawn by 
fire-spitting dragons. 

But all of these contrivances were of little use in comic drama, 
which gave a realistic portrayal of the humor and the trivialities of 
everyday life. In the old theatre, when a farce or comedy was 
played, the rear of the stage was screened by a large curtain. The 
two front coulisses represented houses, and the space between was 
either the street or, if fitted with furniture, an indoor scene. In 
Troost’s days these seventeenth century traditions were probably still 
in vogue, although the striving after realism that was stimulated by 
the ingenious machinery of the renovated theatre may have replaced 
the curtain by movable scenery. Still, the pictures by Cornelis Troost 
that accompany this article are probably less reliable records of the 
stage settings than of the costumes and the mimicry. 

Earlier in the seventeenth century the Amsterdam stage was still 
the business of dilettantes, of the members of the so-called Chambers 
of Rhetoric, theatre guilds which, like the labor guilds, had their 
origin in mediaeval church organizations. But when the city, in 
1638, acquired a permanent theatre and dramatic performances be- 
came an institution, the professional player gained a footing on the 
Amsterdam stage. The names of the actors and the wages they 
earned are known to us, but the records tell us little else. They were 
paid a fixed sum for each performance. The leading actor, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, received five guilders per evening, 
and the wages of the rest of the cast varied from one to three guilders. 
There were, as a rule, only two performances a week, so that the 
star of the company could hardly make more than five hundred 
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guilders a year. This low pay reflects the ill repute in which the 
actor’s profession was held. The individual player might be a man 
of culture, a good Christian and citizen, but he could not raise his 
calling in the eyes of the public. To the orthodox Calvinist there 
was sin in the very act of dressing up as a member of the other sex. 
The first woman actress made her début on the Amsterdam stage in 
1655. But that innovation did not conciliate the critics. On the 
contrary, the mixing of the sexes was worse than the former disguise. 
Men acting as women gave less offense than women acting with men. 
Even after the entrance of women upon the stage, women’s parts 
continued to be taken by men. When J. Blasius, in 1670, published 
his comedy Double and Single, he informed the reader in a note to 
the list of dramatis personae that he had changed the father in Plautus’ 
Menaechmi into a mother “because no man on the Amsterdam stage 
can play a father’s role so well as the actor Jeuriaen Baet plays the 
part of an old woman.” And of another actor it is said, in a poem of 
1684, that he played naked the role of the daughter of the sea. In 
1658 only four of the twenty-five players of the Amsterdam theatre 
were women, and twelve of the men were able to take women’s parts. 

Plays in which the hero or the heroine pretends to be a member 
of the other sex were, therefore, in great demand with the players, 
as it gave the actor who specialized in women’s parts an opportunity 
to display his talent. One of the plays illustrated by Troost is based 
on this travesty motif. It is the comedy of Jan Klaas or the Sup- 
posed Maid Servant, by the seventeenth century playwright Thomas 
Asselijn. 

This kind of comic drama was closely akin to the art of the great 
Dutch genre painters and had a long tradition in the Netherlands. 
Three farces have been preserved among the oldest specimens of 
mediaeval Dutch drama dating back as far as the late fourteenth 
century. Their subject matter was borrowed from that popular form 
of epic poetry commonly known as fabliau, or boerde as it is called in 
Dutch. Matrimonial vicissitudes were the stock-in-trade of the farce 
writer, and a husband outwitted by his faithless spouse was a popular 
butt of derisive applause. The Renaissance, which profoundly af- 
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The Wedding of Kloris and Roosje, a Dutch vaudeville 
of the early eighteenth century, as painted by Troost. 
The play is plotless and the influence of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte is felt in the snatches of song and bits of 
dialogue which can be eked out by the actors. It is 
still performed annually in Amsterdam in the week 
after Christmas, and is enlivened by the dialogue be- 
tween the parents of the bride which reviews, with 
sarcastic comment, the political and social events of the 
past year. 
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‘The full amusement of Asselijn’s comic trilogy of Jan Klaas 
and Saartje Jans is caught by Troost in his paintings of their 
courtship, which, while they do not duplicate the conditions 
of the original productions, do reproduce the costumes, the 
acting and the spirit with an uncanny skill. Saartje, a friv- 
olous young thing, loves Jan Klaas, a merry rascal, of whom 
her sanctimonious family disapproves. “They have chosen a 
Quaker for Saartje, and two of his friends have come to ask 
her parents for her hand. The mere sight of these visitors, 
in their absurd cone-shaped hats, which one has fastened un- 
der his chin with a bow-knot, must have evoked a roar of 
laughter. ‘Their awkwardness is expressed in each detail— 
even in the way their hands are spread on their knees. 
Saartje is eavesdropping behind the door and the smile on her 
tace shows how little she fears the result of the interview, 
because she has a plot of her own to make escape certain. 
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ruckmann 


Saartje has plotted to escape the Quaker lover her parents 
wish her to marry by arranging to have Jan Klaas dressed in 
the clothes of the new servant her mother is expecting. 
When she goes to the door to let him in, Reynier, the sancti- 
monious Quaker, passes by. The scene between them is 
highly amusing, with Saartje using all her wiles at the ex- 
pense of the pathetic suitor, who is trying to be gay and 
charming. ‘Troost’s painting of the scene is a masterpiece 
of humorous portrayal. The smirk on Reynier’s face, the 
simpering leer with which he looks at Saartje through his 
almost closed eyelids, his clumsy erectness, the stiffly spread 
hands, cleverly contrasted with the girl’s graceful gestures 
in screening her face from the candle’s glare, are all, no 
doubt, faithful reproductions of the actor’s art. 
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The devices of seventeenth century farce were caught at the 
climax of their intrigues in Troost’s paintings. Here the 
coquettish young wife of Johan van Paffenrode’s Avarice 
Deceived rids herself of her miserly husband by the easy 
device of dressing her lover like a demon to frighten the old 
man out of the house. ‘Troost catches the scene in full 
action, just as he seizes upon the comic climax of W. van der 
Hoeven’s Harlequin, Magician and Barber in his painting 
which serves as frontispiece to this issue. There we see 
Harlequin helping his master Anthonio win the approval of 
Pantalon in his courtship of the old man’s daughter, by tying 
his rivals to their chairs, blackening their faces, scraping 
them without mercy, and powdering their cheeks with wet 
flour. Pantalon fortunately sees them in this condition and, 
changing his mind, consents to Sophia’s marriage with 
Anthonio. 
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fected every other form of literary expression, left the native farce 
intact. There was, indeed, a conscious attempt in the early seven- 
teenth century to raise comic drama to the level of Plautus and 
Terence, but though the Greeks of their comedies were taught to 
change their Latin for the speech of Amsterdam and to act their parts 
as burghers of that city, the native farce held its own by the side of 
these adaptations from the classics. Bredero, Holland’s greatest 
comic playwright (1585-1618), made of Terence’s Eunuchus an 
Amsterdam comedy, but he was also the author of some brilliant 
farces in the traditional native manner. The farce had no division 
into acts, and it was written in a freely moving verse, the lines varying 
in length and being marked in pairs by a rhyme which was sometimes 
repeated in the middle of the third line. The plot was often coarse 
and the dialogue boldly outspoken, but such was the license of a time 
that was inferior to ours, not in morals but in manners. The authors 
belonged, with a few exceptions, to the middle class, whose life and 
manners they dramatized. Bredero was the son of a prosperous 
Amsterdam shoemaker, Asselijn (c. 1620-1701) was a bookbinder by 
profession, Jan Vos, the author of Medea, was a glazier, Isaac Vos 
was a farce-writer and professional actor, W. D. Hooft (1594-1658), 
who wrote among other things a play of the Prodigal Son that in 
its realistic episodes, depicting contemporary life, is closely akin to 
the farce, was an engraver on glass. Samuel Coster, friend and fol- 
lower of Bredero and ranking next to him as a comic playwright, 
belonged to the medical profession, and Pieter Bernagie, a contem- 
porary and rival of Asselijn, was professor of medicine at the Amster- 
dam Athenaeum. But also gentlemen belonging to the ruling class 
tried their hand at the writing of comic drama: P. C. Hooft, son of 
an Amsterdam burgomaster and himself High Sheriff of the town 
of Muiden and the surrounding district of Het Gooi, adapted 
Plautus’ Aulularia to Dutch conditions, and Constantine Huygens, 
secretary to the Prince of Orange, wrote a very coarse farce in which 
a Dutch skipper’s wife, a typical stage ingénue, is inveigled into an 
Antwerp bawdy-house. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century both the plot and the 
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dialogue of the farce were chastened in accordance with the improving 
taste, but as the comic drama gained in decency, the racy vigor of its 
realism grew tame and flaccid. It bought its respectability at the price 
of its art. No comic dramatist of this period comes up to Bredero’s 
excellence. Thomas Asselijn is the only one among a large group of 
lesser writers whose drama at all bears comparison with that of the 
older playwright. And after Asselijn’s death, in 1701, the comic 
stage would have become entirely dependent on importation from 
Paris but for the work of one man, Pieter Langendijk, the only writer 
among Troost’s contemporaries to continue the tradition of Dutch 
comic drama. He wrote his dialogue in Alexandrinian verse, which 
robs it of the realism his predecessors achieved, and he consciously 
disavowed their example by professing to aim at a drama in which 
youth might find a school of virtue. But though he handles his plots 
with a purpose, the plots themselves do not differ materially from the 
subject matter of the older farces: A penniless adventurer who, by 
acting the grand seigneur, wins the hand of an heiress to discover 
that she has been playing the same game and is as poor as he; an 
impostor pretending to be a German officer of noble birth frustrated 
in his scheme to marry a fair one by his honest rival for her favors; 
a drunken peasant who is kept for a day in the belief that he is 
Alexander the Great, the motif used by Shakespeare for his prelude 
to The Taming of the Shrew. Satiric comments on the follies of his 
own time he gave in Quincampoix and in Mirror of Netherland 
Merchants, the last one the only drama that he wrote in the undisci- 
plined verse of the older farces. With his death, in 1756, comic 
drama in the Netherlands expired. From that year on, the stage 
had to subsist on revivals of Asselijn’s and Langendijk’s plays and on 
translations. Only in the eighties of the past century did comic 
drama revive in the work of De Koo, Van Eeden, and Heijermans. 











ELEPHANT AND CASTLE 
MELODRAMA 


By VELONA PILCHER 


volley of “Quiet, please!” rattles along the roof of that old 

theatre until you rattle that laugh back into your throat. This 
order—with the explosion on the please—is shouted by men posted 
in many parts of the house, and it is banged at you with the trained 
suddenness of animal tamers who know that the aim of a shout is to 
shock. And “Quiet, please!” they volley even more suddenly at 
Islington, and “Quiet, please!” they volley even more suddenly and 
more often at Rotherhithe until I—who have just spent a season play- 
going in these peculiar places seeking a certain set of eight characters 
—am now laugh perfect in the manners of melodrama as conducted 
in the three ends of London. Also, I am word perfect—almost—in a 
certain very popular street-song that the cockneys took to the trenches 
and the tommies brought back again to town, and which I have sung 
often as I ran (for this search turned out to be a race, with the films 
for adversaries) because its plot, its characters, and its point-of-view 
compose the very marrow in the bones of that melodramatic old 
family group whose descendants I pursued. Listen. 


L you laugh in the wrong place at the Elephant and Castle a 


She was pore, but she was honest; 
Victim of a rich man’s whim. 

First he loved, and then he left her; 
And she was with child by ’im. 


Chorus: 
It’s the rich what gits the pleasher. 
It’s the pore what gits the blime. 
It’s the sime the whole world over. 
Isn’t it a bleeding shime! 
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See him in the "Ouse of Commons, 
Making laws to put down crime. 
While the victim of his passions 
’Urries past to hide her shime. 


And her parents, sunk in sorrow, 

In a cottage where they live, 

Drink the champagne what she sends ’em, 
But they never can forgive. 


So far as libraries record, this ditty, like most of its many dramati- 
zations, is not known to print; like them it belongs to the literature 
of the unlettered, and words come and go in it according to the 
memory and mood (and the modesty—for there are bawdier verses 
than these) of the singer. 

Now, of course London, strictly speaking, has four ends; but 
poorly but honestly speaking it has only three, for the melodrama of 
the West-end—the modern Lyceum sort—is now addressed to either 
prosperous playgoers or American movie lovers. And moreover, so 
swiftly are the poor man’s theatres tumbling down and picking 
themselves up again as picture-palaces that now there are only three 
in all—one to each extremity. Far up in the north in Islington 
stands Collins; off to the east, though on the south side of the river 
crossed at the Tower, is the Rotherhithe Hippodrome. These two 
divide a large repertory company between them. And straight to 
the south, near the spot where was once a famous public-house 
whereat all the merchants from the Indies met, stands the theatre 
(first built in 1872) called—after its parental pub—the Elephant and 
Castle. And of these three the last is the one to take most seriously, 
because here melodrama itself is so taken. Here it may be seen today 
in its oldest fashions—produced, acted, and received as well as is 
possible considering all the twenty-five years of the 2oth century. 

The Elephant’s audience, which consists of many more men than 
women, bears itself proudly. It has an ancientry all its own, a heri- 
tage of customs with which it must keep covenant. Intimate, enthusi- 
astic, critical, affectionate, imperious, impertinent. You may hear 
the whole scale of its qualities sounded whenever the repertory ritual 
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—the Parade—is performed. For you must know it is thus decreed 
that every night after the act before the last each member of the 
Elephant’s company beginning with the meanest shall promenade 
singly across the front of the stage, bow low at the exit, and back off 
burdened with huzzas. The orchestra bursts into a rousing march 
for this procession, and the pageantry is splendid. As each character 
appears applause and cheers grow greater and greater. What will 
be left for the stars? one wonders, when .. . ah ha! . . . the vil- 
lainess arrives, and the volume is broken. For her cheers are riddled 
with hootings of derision and whistlings of triumph—it being known 
that the hour of her exposure draws nigh. As for the villain, who 
enters next, all hands rest for him; his reception is compounded of 
hisses and boos and stampings and screamings and howls; often he 
doesn’t bow at all, but ducks his head and scampers, scared, to the 
delight of his enemy audience. Of course, this respite of clapping 
only means that a hurricane is ready to burst now over the breast 
of our fair heroine. She weathers the storm delicately, graciously 
accepting the clumsy affection in its delivery; and it is her privilege 
to poise in the very center of the stage for her bow, before retiring. 
Then our noble hero marches on. He takes his bow from the centre, 
too—then stands still; and the ribs of the old building seem about 
to split with expansion until Hero (who is also the producer of the 
plays) begins his little speech. Yes, every night of his life, and many 
a matinée, he must speak his little speech. And every time I have 
heard him he has done so differently, yet always with the same suave 
deference and elegance of an eighteenth century epilogist. He thanks 
us his dear friends in front for coming—thanks us for clapping— 
apologizes for everything—begs us to come again. And will we 
please, dear ladies and gentlemen, tell him, please, what plays we 
wish next, that they may be added to The Elephant’s list? . . . 
“Timour the Tartar!” shouts a lady in the gallery. “The Colleen 
Bawn!” shouts a gentleman in the pit. “The Coastguard’s Daughter 
and One Night of Folly!” shouts my. . . 

Alas, no. My voice does not shout these brave words. It whispers 
them cowardly, being trained to the manners of the west, where it 
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is not the thing for the public to demand what it wants of a public 
playhouse. And there are so many other brave titles, too, that I 
would whisper; all promising the plot of my song—No Mother to 
Guide Her, The Bad Girl of the Family, The Unwanted Child, A 
Satlor’s Wedding Ring... . 

But we must return to Timour the Tartar. This play belongs to 
the romantic sort, the horrifically romantic drama of situations that 
reached England from France and Germany, and stormed London 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. The Colleen Bawn, on the 
other hand, is of the sensational and spectacular sort that followed, 
and that Boucicault and his brothers, working from that earlier 
continental model, so successfully addressed to the prosperous public 
in the second half of the century. But now consider. In the history 
of melodrama in England there is a third sort; it grew up in between 
these two and, say the experts, independently of them. It is the 
sentimental domestic melodrama addressed to the poor. Englisher 
than the English, more Victorian than the Queen. For model it 
went far back to the eighteenth century sentimental comedy begun 
by Steele; took a large lesson in respectability from Black Eyed Susan 
when she came to London (from the cottage where she lived) in 
1829; fattened its characters from the novels that paved its path; 
and in the end emerged with a plot pulled up by the roots from 
the annals of the underdog in province and town. This plot held 
Virtue synonymous with Poverty, and Vice with Wealth; and in 
its most popular form a happy ending was added in the person of 
a marriageable soldier or sailor. Its characters were a changeless 
group numbering eight precisely. And its point-of-view .. . well, 
the point-of-view is there—in that song, in those titles—for all to 
read, and for some perhaps to understand, and for others (I am one 
of these) to find it too human for human understanding. 

Yet, though its spirit seem mysterious, its conventions are plain. 
They grew straight forward out of their conditions. What—asked 
the needy managers of the minor theatres when, after the licensing 
act of 1843, they began to cater for their needy neighbors—ts the 
pleasure of the poor? So the theatremen set to work to find out. The 
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plot, once proved, was varied into a set of scenarios; the players, 
overworked anyhow, settled into their type parts; stock speeches 
were used in several pieces; stock stunts were repeated; and all this 
came to be the stock-in-trade of a permanent personnel. Thus the 
form became stereotyped. You perceive, surely, how similar these 
conventions are to those of old Italian comedy? Canvas, concetti, 
lazzi, characters—even the players’ parade is like. Who knows, then, 
how far these city theatricals stem back to the countryside and late 
Italian strollings? Who knows? But we do know that this disap- 
pearing English product may be traced through the playbills of 
one theatre after another in the by-ends of London until, in its 
declining years, we find it in transpontine retreat at the sign of the 
Elephant with the Castle on his back—and so we speak of it today 
as Elephant and Castle melodrama. 

Just before Christmas The Coastguard’s Daughter obligingly came 
as so humbly requested, bringing along almost all her family, and 
quite all her family affairs. As for that One Night of Folly, though 
it has not been revived at the Elephant this season, it was seen there 
in all its pre-war glory by the gentleman who has made these draw- 
ings—and who has also seen many other bad girls of this family in 
many other places. (Particularly in the provinces, where no doubt 
they may be seen today if one knows exactly where and when to look; 
but the bigger theatres of even the smallest towns acknowledge them 
no longer.) So together—two playgoers in search of eight charac- 
ters—we have pursued through London, and gathered in a group, 
for your entertainment, the scattered descendants of this honorable 
old theatre set. But mark, please, how each member in the album is 
idealized, patterned after his own best part, drawn from his tradi- 
tional type when its composition was most significant and sure. (Fine 
theatrical types! What fun it has been tracking you down for this 
chronicle!) When the Elephant’s characterization failed in strength 
we went to Islington and Rotherhithe for a sturdier member, and 
when it, too, was weak with age—or dead and gone entirely—Mr. 
Gill’s memory came into the play. Thus we have reconstructed our 
cast composite, and here it is. Pray allow us to make the introductions. 
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The Comic Man 


Yes, here is he! Ya-ra-la-lee. 
He will dance you a jig or trill you 
a song at a moment’s notice—if he 
is not at that moment either res- 
cuing the hero or dumbfounding 
the villain. He gags disgracefully. 
His puns are shocking. Yet, he, 
like all his fellows, can use the 
most elegant language when nec- 
essary. Once, when he entered the 
cottage and found Father the 
Coastguard counting his bullets, 
this Comic Man turned sadly 
aside, indicated the cradle in the 
corner of the room and these were 
his words: “Is it not the advent 
of the child disturbs him so?” 


The Chambermaid 


This is the comic chambermaid. 
In this instance she is young, with 
a very knowing look. As a matter 
of fact she is never very clever, but 
always charming and pertand loyal 
to her mistress. She never changes 
much as she goes about her dra- 
matic duties, though she is some- 
times older than this. When she 
attended The Coastguard’s Daugh- 
ter she was surprisingly supposed 
to be a comical Singalese whose 
bad English made many bad jokes. 
To one thing, however, she is alto- 
gether constant, for at the end of 
every day, no matter what the 
play, she marries the Comic Man. 
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The Father 


This is Father, the dominating 
head of the family, into whose 
hands have fallen the support of 
his mild wife and the honor of his 
dashing daughter. Here he is seen 
as the gamekeeper of One Night 
of Folly. But be he gamekeeper, 
coastguard or fisherman, he is al- 
ways the same stern parent who 
can never forgive until the last act 
brings the sailor with the wed- 
ding ring. Then this great heart 
softens, and bullets and blunder- 
busses are forgot, while the music 
plays slowly and softly and Father 
chants a sermon about “all good 
men who love good women” until 
softly and slowly the curtain falls. 





The Mother 


And here is Mother. Has 
she sunk away in sorrow? Or 
do so many of these melo- 
dramas depend upon her not 
being there to guide them? Be 
that as it may, until she returns 
we shall not know what she is 
saying here, or what the letter 
says. Yet of this you may be 
sure—that the language of both 
is grand and grandiloquent; for 
the speeches in these pieces are 
written for folk who have no 
time to waste listening to words 
used no better than they them- 
selves are able to use them. 
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The Villainess 


This is the Villainess. As she 
was in the acts of Driving a Girl 
to Destruction at Rotherhithe and 
Islington. Behold her here, con- 
summate. Yet one part or another 
of her—the parasol, the jewels, the 
French accent, or the filthy lucre 
—was found in every melodrama 
seen this season. Of course, she 
is always the villain’s mistress; and 
sometimes she is moved, by much 
music, to repent and reform. As 
you see her here she is in the midst 
of her great solilogquy—‘I must I 
will I must! And if I fail in my 
fell purpose? What then? I pay 
the dire consequences! Exposure 
of me passsssttt.”’ 





The Villain 


And here is Villain. The bad, 
bold baronet, who always holds 
the mortgage on Father’s humble 
cot. He is here caught in one of 
his great discovery scenes, listen- 
ing to the Hero saying, “Who is 
here in your rooms, Squire Lucas 
List (or Sir Lucas, or Lord List) ? 
Was it a woman’s form I saw? Ah! 
Ha! A woman’s cloak! A woman’s 
hat! It was a woman’s form I 
saw!!!” There is, by the way, a 
verse in that song that begins— 

See him in his riding Breeches, 
Starting gayly for the ’unt. .. . 
but no one seems to be quite sure 
just how the rest of it goes. 
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The Hero 


And here is Hero. Man knows not 
his superior, nor do angels better his 
nobility. Hestands alone. He stands 
alone thus on the stage when he con- 
descends to accept our applause. And 
he stands thus on the stage toward the 
end of the drama when—risen from 
the ranks and with a gold ring in his 
pocket—he is being court-martialed 
for assaulting the Villain. Perhaps the 
posture has stiffened with practice, for 
over and over, ever since his first 
triumph, as Susan’s Sweet William, 
he had had to stand this terrible trial. 
What are his words? He is saying— 
O! so simply—“TI struck a blow for the 
girl I loved, and if the same circum- 
stances should arise I should do so 
again without a moment’s hesitation.” 





The Heroine 


This is ‘the lovely, lowly maiden, 
the innocent Heroine of our piece. 
“Oooh ooh take take my soul——” 
she is saying “take my body—every- 
thing—but spare, spare my honour 
and spare by parents shame... . 
Mr. Gill has pictured her here as she 
was in the old days, before she went 
beyond that part of the song declaring 

So she travelled up to London 

For to hide her burning shime. 
For, alas, modern London has hidden 
other things about her, too; and 
though she is charming, no matter in 
which of London’s playhouses she 
now appears, in none has she retained 
her honest quality of countrifiedness. 
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This is all very amusing, is it not? Yet it is disturbing. 

Behold: you are sitting in the circle at The Elephant. Below you 
the pit is a deep place lit with strained, greasy white faces, like the 
working faces lit with white light in that choral scene of Masse 
Mensch that I saw in Berlin; all following dumb passion, every word 
of the sentimental scene now being done to a fiddling melody. Above 
you isa riot. Half the gallery audience is helping a policeman throw 
somebody out; the other half is paying no attention whatever to the 
row, but sits entranced, intent upon the tenderness of the sailor who 
shall restore respectability to the betrayed maid. Outside by the 
stage-door another part of the audience is busy, between the acts, 
filling an empty motor car with dead rats and picking the pockets 
of each other. Far away outside are prisons, in which they say these 
domestic goody-goody dramas are thunderingly admired; the greater 
the criminal the greater the zest of his hiss at the villain and the 
quicker his tears at the tearful scenes. Over the river westward 
society is crowding to its own class drama of Our Betters and other 
such. Over the four ends of the earth we all go, then . . .. all 
keeping step . . . all hunting heaven . . . all God’s 
naughty little children, trying to be good. Verily, verily, the enter- 
tainment is amusing. But tell me now—this poor-man’s street-song, 
these drawing-room problem plays—is one a cut above the other? 
If we dig down shall we not find all a like sort? A sort—let us say— 
of Marcus Aurelian melodrama? Generally, above and below, thou 
shalt find but the same things (thus chant the Meditations). The very 
same things whereof ancient stories, middle age stories, and fresh 
stories are full; whereof towns are full, and houses full. 

Is this not wisdom? Yet turning the pages for the words of this 
wisdom, I find them margined with rude remarks. It seems that at 
one time when merrily reading the sage I found him somewhat 
absurd. . . . Likewise, finding the Elephant and Castle folk so 
mightily entertaining, it seems I have been trying to write them down 
for your amusement. But how disturbing is that “Quiet, please!” . . 
Are you sure, dear reader—securely sure—that we have not all been 
laughing in the wrong place? 
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The only theatre in New York to instruct its actors in the 
special language of pantomime and the ballet is the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, where dance programmes form a regular 
part of the season. In the recent performances of Sooner and 
Later and The Legend of the Dance the expertness of that 
training was visible. In The Legend of the Dance Anne 
Schmidt’s Musa possessed a beautiful and clear-cut quality 
belonging entirely to the domain of its own art. Above, she 
is seen in two movements with a basket. Taking no pains 
to hide the emptiness of the basket, she is able by perfect 
control of her body and the sureness of her pantomime to 
make it seem difficult to lift and in need of balancing when 
it is once raised to her head. 
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A striking moment from Hubert Osborne’s produc- 
tion of Wiers-Jenssen’s dane Pedersdotter at the 
Arts Theatre, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. The setting by William Goodridge 
makes interesting use of essential details to suggest 
a cathedral. Stained glass windows stand out from 
a darkness which might enshroud any church, and 
focus the attention upon the group before the altar. 
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The exciting moment when Cinderella tries on the 
tiny slipper lost at the ball as dramatized by Doro- 
thy W. Heizer’s marionettes shown recently at the 
Art Alliance in Philadelphia. ‘The shrewish sisters 
watch the operation with unconcealed disgust, but 
the lackeys show a polite indifference. Cinderella 
seems uncommonly calm. The rug and the rich 
draperies at the back are executed in a scale adapted 
to the actors. 
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SEAN O’CASEY 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


with the publication of the stories that afterwards formed 
James Joyce’s collection, Dubliners. This may have been as far 
back as 1906. Before that Dublin did not figure in the work of the 
new Irish writers: indeed, I remember a Dublin man, Thomas Kettle, 
saying to me, “Ireland is a country that has no East; we hear of the 
glamorous West, of the alluring South, of the practical North, but 
no one tells us anything about the East that has Dublin in it, nor 
whether it is glamorous, alluring, practical, or something quite dif- 
ferent.” Since then Dublin has been very considerably presented: 
we have had George Moore’s confessions about his friends in Hail 
and Farewell, we have had James Stephens’ Charwoman’s Daughter, 
Joyce’s Dubliners, his Portrait of the Artist, Exiles, then his epic of 
Dublin life, Ulysses, and now we have Sean O’Casey’s plays.* 
George Moore gave us intellectual and fashionable Dublin, James 
Stephens gave us an idyllic Dublin, James Joyce in Dubliners and 
Portrait of the Artist gave us a Dublin that was learned, inspired and 
debased. Coming to it again he gave us Dublin in a book that is as 
manifold as the life of the city—Ulysses, a book that has everyone 
in it except the ordinary decent work-a-day person, and every humor 
except that natural gaiety which belongs to Dublin. It is precisely 
such work-a-day folk with the natural Dublin gaiety for their best 
inheritance who figure in Sean O’Casey’s plays. 
The books that I have enumerated have a characteristic in common 
—a political outlook is to be found in all of them: George Moore 
begins with the language issue which was the politics of the period; 


I T seems to me that Dublin came into the new Irish literature 





*Two plays: Juno and the Paycock and The Shadow of a Gunman, by Sean O’Casey, 
New York, the Macmillan Co. 
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Mrs. Makebelieve, in The Charwoman’s Daughter, is very much a 
political personage albeit she has no party affiliations: there is a story 
in Dubliners that marks the dying-down of a political passion, and in 
The Portrait of the Artist politics spoils a memorable Christmas; 
Mr. Bloom, in Ulysses, is constantly meeting political folk and rumi- 
nating on political ideas, while Stephen Daedalus has before his 
mind the shade of an heroic exile. Dublin is certainly a political 
city. And the politics of Dublin have become tragic in Sean 
O’Casey’s plays. 

Let us note first of all the scene of these plays: the drama of Juno 
and the Paycock and The Shadow of a Gunman takes place in 
tenement houses. Dublin is a city of tenements. The fine houses 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries have been turned into 
single-room tenements and in 1914, in a city of about four hundred 
thousand people, there were 21,000 families living in single rooms; 
in 1924 there were 40,000. The sight of eighty-four children living 
in one house made a reformer take up the task of getting houses built 
for the poorer people. There are very few productive industries in 
the city, and Dublin lives mainly on its distributing activities: the 
cattle and sheep and pigs and the farm products that Ireland sells to 
England pass through the port of Dublin; through it come all the 
goods that Ireland buys. The type of work, then, is casual and un- 
skilled, with an inevitable drift towards the lodging house, while the 
lack of a steadily earning industrial population has prevented the 
building of houses in outlying parts. Tenements are distinctly re- 
lated to Dublin’s distributive side. The strategic point in Dublin’s 
labor warfare is on the docks; the strike that does most to tie up the 
city is a dock strike; the great labor union is the Transport Workers’ 
Union. 

To get its most general feature one should have Dublin presented 
by a writer who knows intimately the life of the tenement-house and 
who has belonged to the world of unskilled and casual labor. The 
dramatist of June and the Paycock and The Shadow of a Gunman 
is such a writer. Sean O’Casey was brought up in a tenement 
house of that side of the city where Dublin life is most native—the 
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north side. As naturally as others say “a next-door neighbor,” his 
people speak of “an oul’ back-parlour neighbour,” or refer to one 
“that lives in the front drawing-room of number forty-five.” He has 
worked at nearly all the casual jobs that fall to the lot of the unskilled, 
uncollared worker in Dublin: he has been a dock-laborer, a hod- 
carrier, a stone-breaker on the roads; as a boy he worked in Dublin’s 
big news-agency for nine shillings per week and had to be on the job 
at four o’clock in the morning to get the newspapers folded and 
addressed for the early trains; he was dismissed from it for not hold- 
ing his cap in his hand while his pay was being given him. All this, 
however, would be of no avail in his interpretation if he did not also 
love the men and women, the boys and girls whom he has known in 
the tenement-houses and met on the various jobs he has put his hands 
to. He loves them and he believes in them. Sean O’Casey went with 
the workers through the great strike of 1913. He was with them in 
the most idealistic of Irish movements—the movement for the re- 
vival of the Irish language. He belonged to the Citizen Army, the 
body of young Dublin workingmen who were the first to arm for in- 
surrection. He was not in the fighting in 1916, for he was a patient and 
a prisoner in the days of the insurrection, but his allegiance was to the 
Citizen Army, and the first book he published was an appreciation of 
its service. Such is Sean O’Casey, a man uniquely fitted to write 
the drama of Dublin, whose people remain normal Dublin people 
although their lives are lighted up by conflagration and by explosion. 
There is one more detail about him that has significance. He is a 
Protestant who has been brought up amongst people who are de- 
voutly Catholic. This nonconformity gives him a view of his people 
from the other side. 

In his plays O’Casey has shifted the centre of dramatic interest 
from the peasant to the dweller in the city tenements, and in so doing 
he has discovered a material that is just as rich as the traditional 
material of the Abbey play. Dublin has its own folk-life and its own 
communal tradition, and he has been the first to put that life and 
that tradition upon the stage. 

What a rich assortment of characters are in the two plays just 
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published! Who can forget Captain Boyle and his familiar, Joxer 
Daly, in Juno and the Paycock, and Juno herself, and Maisie Madi- 
gan? Or Seumas Shields, the pedlar, and Tommy Owens, Mr. Gal- 
logher, Mrs. Henderson, and Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Grigson in 
The Shadow of a Gunman! They stay with us as the salient characters 
in a Dickens novel stay with us. Sean O’Casey fills his plays with a 
crowd of characters: the scene being in a tenement house he can 
and down-stairs people 


bring all sorts of people together—up-stair 
and tragedy; 


back-room and front-room neighbors: he mixes farce 
scenes in The Shadow of a Gunman might be taken out and produced 


as a revue exhibiting well-known character-types as they discuss 
topical events. 
How richly the Captain and his familiar come over to us in this 


hia 
piece of dialogue in Juno and the Paycock: 


JOXER: a be with the young « 


ee VL 


“ 


steppin’ the deck of a manly ship, with the win’ blowin’ a 
hurricane rene the masts, an’ the only sound you'd hea: 
was, ‘Port your helm!’ an’ the only answer, ‘Port it is, sir!’ 

BOYLE: Them was days, Joxer, them was days. Nothin’ 
was too hot or too heavy for me then. Sailin’ from the Gul! 
o’ Mexico to the Antarctic — ae seen things, I seen 
things, Joxer, that no mortal man should speak about that 
knows his Catechism. Ofen, as ofen, hen I was fixed to 
the wheel with a marlinspike, an’ the win’s blowin’ fierce 
an’ the waves lashin’ an’ lashin,’ til] you'd think every minute 
was goin’ to be your last, an’ it blowed an’ blowed—blew is 
the right word, Joxer, but blowed is what the sailors use . 

JOXER: Aw, it’s a darlin’ word, a daarlin’ word. 

BOYLE: An’ as it blowed an’ blowed, I ofen looked up at 
the sky an’ assed meself the question—what is the stars, what 
is the stars? 

JOXER: Ah, that’s the question, that’s the question—what 
is the stars? 

BOYLE: An’ then, I’d have another look, an’ I’d ass meself 
what is the moon? 

JOXER: Ah, that’s the question—what is the moon, what 
is the moon? 
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SEAN O’CASEY 


I read in a current journal a condemnation of a certain point of 
view that, as is said, threatens to dominate the political field in 
Ireland. “What a man is matters much less than what he was, and 
to label oneself ex-something or other is almost equivalent to a title 
of honor, and is rapidly becoming a necessity for all who aspire to 
live in the public eye.” How neatly and yet how richly is this 
tendency hit off in the words that are spoken at the introduction of 
Joxer Daly to Bentham, Mary Boyle’s swaggering betrayer: 

BOYLE: This is Joxer Daly, Past Chief Ranger of the 
Dear Little Shamrock Branch of the Irish National For- 
esters, an oul’ front-top neighbour, that never despaired, 
even in the darkest days of Ireland’s sorra. 


JOXER: Nil desperandum, Captain, nil desperandum. 


We never knew Joxer Daly until we knew that he had worn a 
costume like Robert Emmett’s in the picture, a white plume in his 
hat, and had carried a tin-headed pike in his hand. Quite distinct 
from the Captain and his follower is Seumas Shields, the pedlar, in 
The Shadow of a Gunman; Seumas, who is always involved and 
always detached. He, too, comes over to us simply and richly in 
the scene where he makes ready to go off to his work on the morning 
of the raid and the ambush: 


SEUMAS: Oh, this is a hopeless country! There’s a fellow 
that thinks the four cardinal virtues are not to be found out- 
side an Irish Republic. I don’t want to boast about myself 
—I don’t want to boast about myself, and I could call myself 
as good a Gael as some of those that are knockin’ about now 
—as good a Gael as some that are knockin’ about now, but 
I remember the time when I taught Irish six nights a week, 
when in the Irish Republican Brotherhood I paid my rifle 
levy like a man, an’ when the Church refused to have any- 
thing to do with James Stephens, I tarred a prayer for the 
repose of his soul on the steps of the Pro-Cathedral. Now, 
after all me work for Dark Rosaleen, the only answer you 
get from a roarin’ Republican to a simple question is, ‘good- 
by . . . ee.” What, in the name o’ God, can be bringin’ him 
to Knocksedan? 

DAVOREN : Hadn’t you better run out and ask him? 
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SEUMAS: That’s right, that’s right—make a joke about it! 
That’s the Irish people all over—they treat a joke as a 
serious thing an’ a serious thing as a joke. Upon me soul, 
I’m beginning to believe that the Irish People aren’t, never 
were an’ never will be fit for self-government. They’ve 
made Balor of the Evil Eye King of Ireland, an’ so signs 
on it there’s neither conscience nor honesty from one end of 
the country to the other. Well, I hope he’ll have a happy 
day in Knocksedan. 


The two-act Shadow cf a Gunman has a simple, almost an ele- 
mentary technique. It is a succession of scenes exhibiting different 
men and women in their humors. In the second act the scenes are 


- held together by the terror of the raid. As I have seen it played, 


all through this act one half of the audience is laughing while the 
other half is striving to keep it hushed for the next thrill. 
In the first act the casual action is upheld by richly humorous 
characterization. 

Juno and the Paycock proceeds through farce to a solemn situa- 
tion—to the situation in which Juno, faced by the disaster that has 
happened to her daughter and by the killing of her son, says, repeat- 
ing the words of another afflicted mother in the tenement, “Take away 
our hearts of stone and give us hearts of flesh,” and then away from 
that situation to the farce that ends the play when the Captain and 
his follower sing their maudlin songs in the room that has been 
stripped bare. Juno and the Paycock has real dramatic structure; 
there is suspense and excitement in it, and there is simple moving 
tragedy. 

The men and women in these two plays are fundamentally decent 
and pious; they are casual, witty and wise, and they have all these 
qualities in such proportion that we are made to recognize them as 
unquestionably of the Dublin that has existed since the eighteenth 
century. O’Casey gives us a new Dublin breaking in on the old—the 
Dublin of educated labor and of the young militarists. This latter 
Dublin was unsuspected in 1913, when, at a committee meeting at 
which I was present, Captain J. R. White proposed the recruitment 
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of a Citizen Army from the workers who had been affected by the 
great strike, and announced his donation of fifty pounds for the 
purchase of boots—for equipment had to begin with boots for the 
men who were to march and drill. The Dublin of 1913 never sus- 
pected that it would ever be said of any folk in it what Seumas says 
of the youth he has come to know, “Instead of countin’ their beads 
now they’re countin’ bullets; their Hail Marys and Paternosters are 
burstin’ bombs—burstin’ bombs, an’ the rattle of machine guns; 
petrol is their holy water; their Mass is a burnin’ buildin’; their De 
Profundis is “The Soldier’s Song,’ and their creed is, I believe in 
the gun almighty, maker of heaven an’ earth—an’ it’s all for ‘the 
glory o’ God an’ the honour o’ Ireland.’” What an extraordinary 
mixture of idealism, piety and hardness these young men show when 
they appear before Juno’s son, the unfortunate Johnny, and bear 
him off to his doom: 


SECOND IRREGULAR: Come on, Sean Boyle, you’re wanted ; 
some of us have a word to say to you. 

JOHNNY: I’m sick, I can’t—what do you want with me? 

SECOND IRREGULAR: Come on, come on; we’ve a distance 
to go, an’ haven’t much time—come on. 

JOHNNY: I’m an oul’ comrade—yous wouldn’t shoot an 
oul’ comrade. 

SECOND IRREGULAR: Poor Tancred was an oul’ comrade 
o’ yours, but you didn’t think o’ that when you gave him 
away to the gang that sent him to his grave. But we’ve no 
time to waste; come on—here, Dermot, ketch his arm. (To 
Johnny) Have you your beads? 

JOHNNY: My beads! Why do you ass me that, why do you 
ass me that? 

SECOND IRREGULAR: Go on, go on, march! 

JOHNNY: Are yous goin’ to do in a comrade—look at me 
arm, I lost it for Ireland. 

SECOND IRREGULAR: Commandant Tancred lost his life 
for Ireland. 

JOHNNY: Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy on me! 
Mother o’ God, pray for me—be with me now in the agonies 
o’ death. . . . Hail, Mary, full o’ grace . . . the Lord is 

. with Thee. 
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These are the youths who kept the fighting up from 1916 to 1923, 
and these and not the Mulvaneys of the Kipling stories are the real, 
tough, fighting Irish. O’Casey knew them in the Citizen Army: 
he saw what their fight for freedom and their internecine fight 
brought to the dwellers in the tenements, and he has set it all down. 
He has the curious ability of being able to satirize a thing that the 
people whom he loves and believes in almost live by. 

As a presentation of Dublin life Sean O’Casey’s plays are central; 
they give one what is nearly the norm of that life. We happen to 
meet Juno and the Captain, Joxer Daly, Mrs. Madigan, Seumas 
Shields, Tommy Owens, Mr. Gallogher and Mrs. Henderson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adolphus Grigson in the slums, but we might meet them, 
too, in the fashionable squares, in the Government offices, and at His 
Excellency’s receptions—only their clothes, their accents and the 
topics of their conversation would have to be changed. These men 
and women, by their wonderful talk, by their piety, their casualness, 
their singlemindedness, are authentically the folk of Dublin. 


A PROLOGUE for 


THE OWL IN THE GLASS 
(ULENSPIEGEL) 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE lark awakens, and a man is born. 
The whitethorn glimmers in the mist; the sun, 
Red as the wounds of Christ, salutes the plain 

And summons all the towers to harmony. 

O son of man, be true as he is clear, 

Be brotherly as he is warm, be gay 

As he is joyous! See, the poplar trees, 

Like sentinels, are stirring in the wind 

That blows from England. Son of-man, be just 

As they are upright; let the sap of life 

Distil through secret channels of the boughs 

That are uplifted to the stormy skies 
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And stoop to rise again. The first cock crows; 
Be proud as he is stately, tread the world 

In confidence; your dunghill is a throne 

And beggars may be choosers of their fate. 

The last owl flutters to the barn to seek 

The fleeting darkness, as a woman seeks 

Her beauty in a mirror. Son of man, 

Be wise- as he is stealthy, and profound 

As he is silent; let your passing be 

As gentle as his flight; and yet beware 

The swoop of cruel claws! This night-bird slays 
To feed his young, but in the dawn may lie, 

When Spanish Philip passes with his train, 
Outstretched on cobbles, murdered men and boys, 
Outstretched on fields, dead soldiers in the sun, 
Outstretched in doorways, ravished wives and maids, 
And all to line the nest of tyranny 

That kings and peoples build to serve their brood. 
Such are the dawns that men call history | 
When they have dawned too often on the world. 
Shame not the owl by darkening the morn! 

The grasshopper makes merry. Son of man, 
Make merry too; let laughter be the flute 

For leaping limbs, let shaken dew-drops peal 

On sunlit blades that quiver for a day. 


As softly as a mother lends her breast 

To her new-born, a flower is openéd 

To greet the morning. Ulenspiegel lives, 

And Flemish plains are carpeted with blooms 
Whose fragrance, lifted on the Western breeze, 
May mingle with the music of the towers 

In distant cities. Ulenspiegel sings. 
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A CYCLE OF STAGES 


HERE is no better vintage stamp in the history of theatre 
building than the relation between stage and auditorium. 

Where the actor’s platform is placed, and how the spectators’ 

seats are arranged before or around it form a final indication of the- 
atrical period, whether it be the classic Greek stage or an untried 
experiment such as the proposed People’s Art Theatre, shown in the 
recent International Exhibition in Vienna. The accompanying 
sketches by Dr. Otto K6nig indicate these varying relations in a sim- 
plified manner and stress the gradual recession of the stage from the 
centre of the audience until it finally takes refuge behind the pro- 
scenium of the picture-frame stage of the conventional theatre of 


today. The diagram of the People’s Art Centre shows a modern 





The Greek Stage: Three-quarters Shakespearean Theatre: The apron 
of the stage is in the midst of the stage has begun to recede from 
audience. the auditorium into an inner stage. 
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attempt to bring the actor back into the centre of his audience, and 
forms a link beween various period theatres. 

The Greek theatre is of vast horse-shoe dimensions with a stage 
running out far into the audience for chorus and principals, and, 
perhaps, a raised inner stage for principals alone. A theatre of the 
Italian Renaissance, like the Teatro Olympico at Vicenza, isa Roman 
playhouse, rooféd over, with the chorus space of the Greek stage 
omitted and the audience brought closer to the principals. Shake- 
speare’s theatre is a doughnut, hollowed out on the model of the inn- 
yards from which it sprang, with a square apron still extending into 
the audience, but also going back to a covered stage. The conven- 
tional modern stage is set within the limits of a picture frame, and 
entirely separated from the audience. Correct as this relationship is 
for certain types of intimate drama, contemporary theorists have 
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refuge behind the proscenium is circular fore-stage stretches even 
completely separated from _ the further into the audience than in 
audience. the Greek theatre. 
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rebelled against the limitations imposed by it upon the actor which 
keep him forever as a bas-relief. For productions on a larger scale 
several experiments have been made, drawing upon the old Greek 
relation between actor and audience. Reinhardt at the Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus brought his stage out into the audience but did not entirely 
escape the framing in of the proscenium. Geddes in a project for a 
playhouse placed his stage in the centre of his audience, where it was 
found in the Coliseum, and is still found in the Circus Theatres of 
the continent today. Strnad, in Vienna, went so far in theory as to 
surround his audience with a rotating stage. Now in the proposed 
People’s Art Centre in Vienna a quite circular fore-stage, similar to 
the fore-stage of the Greek theatre, is combined with a back stage not 
unlike the picture-frame stage of today, except for a difference in 
scale. The relation of player and audience has completed a cycle, 
and, in experimenting with the new, has gone back to the old for its 


models. 





Strnad’s Projected Ring Theatre. 
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‘The plan of the Peoples’ Art Centre in Vienna, as 
drawn by the architects Neuzil, Léwistch and 
Scherer, shows the great horse-shoe sweep of the 
auditorium. ‘The seats rise concentrically around 
the projecting fore-stage and mount back over the 
shaded spaces. ‘The three stages in this theatre are 
clearly shown: the semi-circular fore-stage, sur- 
rounded by “the mystic abyss,” the intermediate 
levels and steps, and the large inner proscenium 
stage backed by a rundhorizont. The features of 
the Greek and modern theatre which distinguish 
them as to period in the relation of actor and audi- 
ence are thus combined in this proposed playhouse. 











The interior of the proposed Peoples’ Art Centre 
in Vienna, showing a view of the stage and how it 
combines features of the older period theatres in a 
novel manner. The semi-circular fore-stage of the 
Greek theatre stretches well out into the audience, 
and is backed by steps and levels leading to a 
greatly enlarged proscenium stage which serves as 
a background. Separating the fore-stage from the 
audience is ‘the mystic abyss,’ out of which actors 
appear to enter onto the smaller stage. The large 
stage in back may be placed at various heights with 
respect to the smaller, as occasion demands, and 
can even be lowered so as to join it. The settings 
for such a theatre are planned to be abstract, prism- 
shaped bodies, the height of each independently 
adjustable, which are to suggest landscapes or even 
cities without resorting to oil and canvas. The 
architects have obviously been influenced by Rein- 
hardt’s experiments at the Grosses Schauspielhaus 
in Berlin and at the Busch Circus in Vienna. 




















THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


recently as critics of their own world. Mr. Edgar Selwyn says the 

theatre is being ruined by criticism which is unintelligent, destructive, 
and intended chiefly to advertise the critic himself. Mr. John Golden 
agrees with Mr. Selwyn that the theatre is going to destruction, but dis- 
agrees entirely with his idea that this destruction is due to the critic or any 
other outside enemy including the movies, the automobile or the radio. 
He says that the theatre is committing suicide by dishonest advertising on 
the road, by poor central organization, unworthy choice of plays. The 
account we read of his interview concludes that the only reasonable help 
for this situation is to create a strong central organization and to “provide 
more and better theatres in the small cities and large towns. Use high 
schools and even churches for the production of the spoken drama where 
there are no theatres. Foster the organization of permanent stock com- 
panies in localities too distant for touring companies and ship to them 
manuscripts of the newest plays, just as movie films are simultaneously 
sent ail over the country. Give aid in every way within reason to the 
little theatres.” Mr. George Arliss, speaking at a public luncheon, parts 
quickly with Mr. Golden. The theatre is diseased with experiment, he 
says: it must beware of these semi-amateur producers who are on the trail 
of Congreve and the Elizabethans and who will produce them for their 
immoralities without regard to their dullness and without themselves 
knowing anything about the theatre. 

How far Mr. Selwyn is right and wrong everybody knows. Several 
of our important dramatic critics are inclined to be exhibitionists, some of 
them are dull; there may even be some who are not honest—there are 
such people in most professions. But Mr. Selwyn, with his large gesture, 
sweeps aside some dramatic critics of rare brilliance, vigor, highmindedness 
and devotion to the theatre. Moreover, nine times out of ten, a fine, 
brave, beautiful theatre will rouse a critic out of his bias, out of his dull- 
ness, out of his self-assertion. How far Mr. Golden is right would be 
harder to conjecture. Certainly the American theatre seems very much 
alive just now from whatever angle you view it, and even at the end of a 
bad season. In spite of his thoughtful analysis of the problem, has not 
Mr. Golden, perhaps, confused economic failure with death? And so to 
Mr. Arliss! He is one of our most cultivated, best equipped, most skillful 
actors. What has he done for the theatre of his day to give it life? What 


Tent of the best known workers in the theatre have come into print 
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are his plays but a series of “Arliss parts”? What are the fine creative 
movements in the theatre with which he is actively associated? Except 
by the example of his own fine acting, what great traditions has he helped 
to maintain? Obviously, our semi-amateur producers would much prefer 
working in the professional theatre with such expert, intelligent actors as 
Mr. Arliss, with the equipment and power it offers, and its hope of artistic 
and financial reward. But they love the theatre for that living, ever- 
changing, eternal quality which makes it theatre. Mr. Arliss’ theatre as 
it stands is not such a theatre. 


Jacques Copeau, lecturing recently in London, adds this as his comment 
in the matter of the position of the producer in the theatre, especially in 
his relation of the dramatist, which seems to be the theme most under 
discussion just now, not only among critics but among workers in the 
theatre: ‘To achieve that harmony of effect that shall really impress at 
once the minds and senses of the spectators, there must be one man who, 
having first penetrated the secret, and, so to say, incorporated in himself 
the rhythm of the drama, having also assimilated the character of each 
personage in the play and the actions and reactions between the various 
actors, should be capable of circumscribing the outline of the drama, 
setting bounds to its extent, forming its contents, planning the decoration 
of the stage, lighting it, arranging its furniture, imagining the physical 


‘ appearance and costume of the actors, regulating the physical evolutions 


of the scene, assigning to everything its place, to each individual his par- 


ticular action; in rediscovering, in fine, in a world of make-believe, the. 


natural movement and infinite variety of life. The producer is here the 
substitute of the dramatic poet. For let us never forget that it is the poet 
and the poet alone whose influence was originally supreme in all the life 
of the drama. It was the poet who trained the chorus, determined its 
movements, decided the arrangement of the stage, and even created the 
physical appearance of the actors. In the fourth century B.C. Aeschylus 
summed up in himself the whole of the drama. From him everything out- 
flowed as from a fountain head. To him the rhythm of the whole was sub- 
servient. But from the very moment when the dramatic poet became 
separated, as it were, from the conditions of theatrical representation, lost 
interest in them and grew content to specialize in his function of author, 
from that moment he ceased to grow, fell into decay, and a certain de- 
cadence set in. So fugitive is the moment of perfection!” 
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Bruguiére 





With the recent production of The Bolshevist by the Inter- 
collegiate Players at International House, Jonel Jorgulesco, 
a young Roumanian, did his first settings for the Amer- 
ican theatre. Jorgulesco has studied with Ludwig Sievert 
at the Municipal Theatre, Frankfort, and with Hans Stroh- 
bach at the Volksoper, Berlin, and brings with him an inter- 
esting personal variation of the latest methods and manners 
of the German stage. In this setting for The Bolshevist he 
suggests a “cellar of a speak-easy in the slum district” of 
New York by an effective use of flats set before a black 
cyclorama. The curve of the door at the left follows the 
curve of the wall above it, and carries the eye upwards to the 
elevation at the right by directing it to the slant of the win- 
dow in the centre. The arresting irregularities of the de- 
sign are balanced by the three flags at the left. 














In his design for the battlefield before Troy in the 
second part of Kleist’s Penthesilea, Jorgulesco works 
with a revolving stage in mind. An Amazonian 
warrior, spear in hand, looks out over the valley at 
the left where the battle is fought. The many levels 
and the long ramp which cuts the centre of the stage 
diagonally remind one of Sievert’s constant use of 
ramps and irregular levels. 

















The Stone Man of Mozart’s Don Giovanni is 
stressed and accentuated in Jorgulesco’s design for 
the cemetery, by the wide sweep of the wall and 
the bulge of the parapet. The curves of the arches 
and the lines of the floor are attempts to catch the 
typical rococo rhythm of Mozart’s music in terms 
of physical reality. 














Jorgulesco solves the difficulties of the last act of 
The Flying Dutchman in an ingenious way. He sug- 
gests the harbor on the Norwegian coast by using a 
platform over part of the stage. At the right he 
places the inn, where the sailors dance, so that light 
streams from its windows, and increases the con- 
trasting blackness of the night. The ship of the 
Norwegian captain, at the left, nestles against the 
wharf, and lanterns disclose the breadth of the decks. 
In the background and dominating the stage the 
phantom ship looms large, with its weird outlines 
showing against the inky sky. 
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THE FLOWER IN CRITICISM 


Glamour, by Stark Young. Charles Scribner and Sons: New York. 
A CTING is of all the arts of the theatre the most difficult to catch 


and recreate in writing. Generally it eludes the phrase as music 

escapes it. In the essays brought together in Glamour, however, 
Mr. Young seizes upon its essentials with such an uncanny comprehension 
of the actor’s problems and the actor’s art, and writes of them in a style at 
once so glamorous, revealing and precise, that the volume is lifted to that 
lean shelf reserved for the few permanently contributive books on the 
theatre. Behind the strong coloring and “resistant flexibility” of his prose 
there is a poet’s vision and a philosopher’s insight. At times he is tempted 
by his own rhythms, and succumbs to a Southern gift for sound. But more 
often, and especially in the essay on Duse, and the Letters from Dead 
Actors, he writes with a beauty and a penetration unrivaled in the host of 
books treating the actor’s art. At his best, and he is at his best in almost 
all of Glamour, Mr. Young surpasses all contemporary critics when he 
writes of acting. 

The skillful arrangement of the book brings Mr. Young’s own phrase to 
mind. It takes on a “pattern” instead of possessing the scattered transiency 
characterizing most of the collections critics make of their articles and 
essays. From the beginning to the end, when the essay on Sophocles’ 
Guest sums up the philosophy of the author, the book is completely unified. 
Under the heading of Visitors, Mr. Young writes of Duse, Cecile Sorel, and 
the Moscow Art Theatre. He senses the essentials of the art of each— 
the unity of the Russians, the third-rate abilities but the technical surety of 
Sorel, and the expansive understanding, the frailty and the strength of 
Duse. The chapter on Duse is extraordinary. In its lucid, easy course 
Mr. Young unravels and defines the most intangible qualities of her art, 
contrasts her with Bernhardt, and brings her back to life in prose of 
amazing beauty. 

The outstanding feature of the volume is the series of Letters from 
Dead Actors, which Mr. Young has now brought up to date. His device 
of writing to contemporary actors in the guise of sharply contrasted actors 
of the past is fortunate. The letters themselves are brilliantly perceptive. 
They glow with understanding. They sparkle with geniality. They point 
out differences in period approach and contribute that rarity in critical 
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writing—creative criticism. Rachel writes to Pauline Lord, Garrick to 
John Barrymore, Molly Nelson to Margalo Gilmore, La Corallina to 
Doris Keane, and both the dead actors and the living come to life. 
The letters might well serve not only as precepts for the actresses written 
to, but as models to anyone interested in the art of the theatre. 

Under the title of The Prompt Book Mr. Young culls the abstract theory 
of acting. He pleads for continuity in gesture and idea, writes against 
the Illusionists, and asks for flow and flux and rhythm in performances. 
He wants the basic idea to be comprehended, the point to be seen by the 
actor, and demonstrates that acting is an art speaking a special language, 
enjoyed by the many but understood in its own terms by the few. These 
essays are interesting, but they have neither the crystal clarity nor the living 
claim of the letters. Taken one by one they are complete, but for this 
very reason, when the series is read as a whole, their necessary restatements 
seem repetitious. 

The Art of Directing and Seeing the Point are already familiar to readers 
of THEATRE ARTS. But Glamour possesses that quality of permanence 
which makes one want to turn to it again and again. It is an inspiration to 
artists and a revelation to readers. Init Mr. Young writes with a liberated 
ease, and the result is a book that is the flower in American criticism. 

Joun MAson Brown. 


DANCING, PAST AND PRESENT 


The Dance, Its Place in Art and Life, by Troy and Margaret West 
Kinney (The Kinneys). Frederick A. Stokes Company: New York. 


F the many arts of the theatre, the dance has received least atten- 
tion from the noble army of the scribes. The art of the dance 
has been singularly inarticulate. For this reason the republica- 

tion of so comprehensive and readable a book as that on The Dance, by 
Troy and Margaret Kinney, is most welcome. This is a book for the lay- 
man, the amateur in the true sense of that much abused word, who wishes 
to understand something of the many phases of this graceful art. The 
writers are themselves laymen, but laymen imbued with a fine enthusiasm 
for their subject and who have studied in great detail many of its aspects. 
After touching not too ponderously on the history of the dance in Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, and through the Dark Ages and the Renaissance in 
Europe, they devote a chapter to a description of the technique of the 
Classic Ballet and some of its more important steps which shows a vivid 
sense of the value of “‘pure’’ as distinguished from interpretive dancing 
and pantomime. The Kinneys have not, perhaps, stressed the significance 
of turning out which André Levinson in his article in the March number of 
THEATRE ARTS sees as the key to the classic dance, the release of the 
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dancer from the limitations of a forward and back movement, giving him 
the freedom of the complete circle in which to create his “configurations 
of motion in space.” Indeed, this book does not pretend to enunciate an 
aesthetic philosophy, but it does succeed admirably in its avowed purpose 
of increasing a hundredfold the interest and understanding of the reader. 
It gives an account not only of the classic but of Spanish, Oriental and 
folk dancing as well and in addition an absorbing description of the Rus- 
sian Academy and the Ballet Russe as they were before the war. A new 
final chapter has been substituted for the one on ballroom dancing un- 
willingly included in the earlier editions. This chapter brings the book 
up to date historically and propounds the authors’ hopes and fears for the 
dance in the future. The book is generously illustrated not only with 
photographs of many of the leading dancers of the day, but also with 
six etchings by Troy Kinney and over a hundred line drawings by the 
co-authors. A detailed table of contents and index make its varied subject 
matter easily available, while a bibliography tempts the delighted reader 
to further excursions into so unexpectedly entertaining a field. 
ROSAMOND GILDER. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Weber and Fields, Their Tribulations, Triumphs and Their Associates, 
by Felix Isman. Boni and Liveright: New York. 

Whether the reader of Mr. Isman’s book is of the elect who treasures 
as a golden memory the fabulous days of the Music Hall on 29th Street 
or whether he must take his Weber and Fields on faith, he will find equal 
diversion in this account written by one who knows thoroughly the world 
which he describes and can convey his knowledge in excellent journalistic 
style. Here is an absorbing story of the rise of two plucky youngsters 
from penniless obscurity in the ghetto to the diamond studded heights of 
Broadway. Here also is a cross section of a native theatre which had its 
roots on the barren stages of the Bowery dime museums where boys such 
as these made theatre by the sheer force of their unaided talent, and flow- 
ered in the all-star casts of the halcyon days of Weber and Fields’. Now 
we must take our wit and slapstick scattered through forests of gorgeous 
scenery, costumes and “‘effects”—one comedian to a musical show, two or 
three to a Follies or Revue—and always in the largest houses and at the 
highest possible prices. In the little Music Hall a single bill would include 
such names as Lillian Russell, Fay Templeton, Bessie Clayton, Warfield, 
Hopper, Kelly, Ross, Pete Dailey and Weber and Fields—enough mate- 
rial to furnish forth a score of productions today! Weberandfieldian wit 
does not survive very vividly the process of reduction to cold print—like 
the pressed flower, it carries its message only to those who saw it blossom 
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on its native heath—behind the footlights and from the lips of the inimi- 
table pair. But Weber and Fields themselves are immortal—worthy 
exponents of what is perhaps the theatre’s oldest art. 


An Introduction to Dramatic Theory, by Allardyce Nicoll, M.A. 
Brentano’s: New York. 


Mr. Nicoll has undertaken no less a task than the study of dramatic 
literature from A%schylus to Ibsen in a laudable endeavor to analyze the 
underlying qualities and characteristics which link together the widely 
divergent forms of dramatic expression. He is, of course, thoroughly 
conversant with his material in its printed form, both as regards critical 
writings on the theatre and the plays themselves. If he fails to inspire 
he is at any rate informing, and has at his disposal the literature of many 
nations. His book might readily serve as a textbook for the student of the 
drama, and in such a connection the two brief bibliographies, the index, 
and the careful subdivision of subjects would be most useful. 


Minick, by Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman. Doubleday, Page 
and Company: New York. 


With customary present-day promptness, Minick, produced in New 
York this season, has made its way to the bookshelf. It appears com- 
panioned by the story, Old Man Minick, by Miss Ferber, from which the 
play is derived, and prefaced by an engaging note from the collaborators 
on some of the technical details involved in transforming the story into 
a three-act play. Everyone who has discovered the fascinations of play- 
building will receive this book, which contains both seed and flower, as 
well as hints on gardening, with gratitude. To be sure the play suffers 
somewhat from its proximity to the story which has a certain perfection 
in its own kind, but even this comparison has its value. 


Mister Pitt, by Zona Gale. D. Appleton and Company: New York. 


Zona Gale’s Mister Pitt, produced in New York in 1924, is of the same 
spiritual kin as her Miss Lulu Bett, which won such wide acclaim (and the 
Pulitzer Prize) several years ago. This play is a loosely knit character 
study stretching over three acts of many scenes and years written on the 
theme of the Eternal Fool, the misfit, the unloved ugly duckling whose 
intrinsic virtues bring him no reward, whose existence is one long martyr- 
dom. From Miss Gale’s skillful dialogue, reticent and effective, there 
emerges a figure of infinite pathos and futility. The small town setting, 
the drift of secondary characters, the intense dramatic tension rising now 
and then above the almost inarticulate conflict give excellent opportunities 
for actor and director alike to try their metal. 
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hy BORDER 
HE Baby Hercules Border is an innovation in theatrical lighting, being the 
A first focusing border apparatus successfully developed. 
— The source of light in nature is overhead and modern stagecraft, striving 
for a closer portrayal of nature, uses foot lights less and depends more on over- 
tic head lights, using accents of strong illumination over chosen centers of action 
he for dramatic effect. 
‘ly 
ly 
al 
re 
ly 
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x, 
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Fig. No. 1280 
Hung to the first border pipe batten, a battery of Baby Hercules Border sections gives 
V the flexible light control needed for spotting and flooding chosen areas, Each section 
. contains 6 Baby Hercules Spot Lights mounted in a steel frame, each Light moving inde- 
. pendently of the rest so that light can be directed to different 
“ [PRR OT points simultaneously. The entire frame rotates on swing 
} 2 joints at each end. The Lights can be set fast by the thumb 
) screws at each side and below, or can be left sufficiently mov- 
able to allow changes between acts with the aid of a border 
pole. Each Light is wired to separate connector, permitting 
) control in circuits as desired. Lights may also be removed 
| from frame and used elsewhere. 

Each Baby Hercules Spot Light, as illustrated, Fig. No. 900, 
is constructed of cast aluminum; is adequately ventilated; car- 
ries one 250 watt type G30 Concentrated Filament Nitrogen 
Lamp mounted with mirror reflector on sliding base; has 414 
inch French Condensing Lens, and grooves for Color Frames 

6 , No. 1887 and No. 1888. The front of Light is hinged to open 
§ upward, giving ready access to lamp, and converting the Light 
: into a Flood Light if desired. 
, Weight of section containing 6 lights, 96 Ibs. Compactly 
constructed to occupy minimum space and travel safely. 
4 Length over-all 6 ft. 7 in.; diameter of frame 14 in. 
Fig. No. 900 Fig. No. 1280 Baby Hercules Border complete; 6 
BABY HERCULES Baby Hercules Spot Lights; six 5 ampere full 
3 Connectors; 2 Adjustable Pipe Clamps; 2 sets 
Complete with Caley Peawes ....«snussabcancmenes ckeveseuru $180.00 
frames and CABLE EXTRA 
attachment . $22.50 Send for Catalog 
250w. Stereo. G36 
Lamp, each ... $175 “A LIGHT FOR EVERY PURPOSE”’, 
334 WEST 44TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
ws 
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INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


Intensive Theatre Workshop Course 


June 29-July 25 
For catalog of winter and summer courses, apply to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


42 Commerce Street New York 





Electrical Stage Lighting Equipment 
TO RENT OR SALE | 


Sample Book of Colored 
Gelatine and Catalog Free 
on Application. 


CHICAGO STAGE 
LIGHTING CO. 


Telephone Main 1676 
112 N. La Salle Street 














Chicago, Il. 








THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
Publishers 


A Project for a Theatrical presentation of 
THE DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE 


By NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


The foreword by Max Reinhardt 
The Photography by Francis Bruguiére 


Bound in boards. Forty halftone plates. 
Price $5.00 


THE COLONNADE 
By STARK YOUNG 


A modern drama of the aristocratic South. 
Bound in Boards, $1.00; Paper, $.75. 


THE HOUSE INTO WHICH WE 
ARE BORN 
By JACQUES COPEAU 


A poignant portrait of a French family. 
Bound in Boards, $1.00; Paper, $.75. 


THE DUTCH LIBRARY 


I. LANCELOT OF DENMARK 
II. MARY OF NIMMEGEN. 
III. ESMOREIT. 


Three Mediaeval Miracle Plays translated from the 
Middle Dutch. 


Bound in Boards, Each $1.00. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















Editorially 
Speaking 


Your SUMMER MAGAZINES 

The next three issues of THEATRE ArTs— 
July, August and September—will be special 
issues. July, Theatre Backgrounds; August, 
Costume; September, Little Theatre Year 
Book. If you are interested in them (and 
they promise to be interesting) -be sure that 
your Summer address is correct on our Mail- 
ing list. Magazines are not forwarded! 
THEATRE BACKGROUNDS 

The July issue is built around the idea 
that there are certain traditions in the 
theatre—in playwriting, acting, design, even 
theatre architecture—which have persisted 
through all time, and which are the basis 
of the “aesthetics” of the theatre. To illus- 
trate this, the issue will include—besides 
some of the most fascinating prints and 
photographs we have ever had—an article 
by John Mason Brown on old American 
theatres, which he calls Tenterhuvoks of 
Temptation, an article on a century and a 
half of English acting as illustrated in the 
Enthoven play-bill collection, by Velona 
Pilcher and called by the bright name of 
Nights; articles on tradition in voice, in 
costume, criticism, etc., and a “one foot 
shelf” of dramatic literature. 
CosTUME 

The August issue will be devoted entirely 
to costume. The plans so far include an 
article by Robert Edmond Jones on Cos- 
tume and the Theatre, one by Aline Bern- 
stein on the practical work of the costume 
designer, one on dance costumes from Berain 
to Gavarni by André Levinson, something 
by George Lemaire on group-costume, and 
an illustrated article by Don Baker on cos- 
tume and our ideals of beauty. There will 
be, besides, a group of twenty of the most 
beautiful costumes of the last ten vears and 
much practical material for the worker in 
costume. 
LittLe THEATRE YEAR Book 

The Little Theatre number, if promises 
hold, will be the most interesting we have 
ever printed. Besides all the articles and 
notes and illustrations dealing with the work 
of experimental theatres, schools, and col- 
leges all over the world (a fascinating rec- 
ord as it grows under our hands from day 
to day) there will be a leading article by 
Walter Prichard Eaton on Little Theatre 
Foregrounds and Mr. Eaton will be the spe- 
cial editor of the issue. Windsor P. Dag- 
gett’s article will be Our American Speech, 
Irving Pichel has promised one on lighting, 
and there will be material on making a mask, 
royalties, the theatre school, and so forth. 
The last date for material of any kind that 
can be used in this issue is June 20th. 
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THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 
STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 


[S response to many requests from schools, clubs, libraries and Little Theatres, 
lheatre Arts Monthly has arranged the following: 


Available for immediate use 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 


A collection of fifty photographs and several originals by the best designers of 
America and the Continent, tracing the growth of the new stage-craft. 


Available after September 1 
THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 


1. A lecture or a series of lectures by Windsor P. Daggett, the authority on the 
Spoken Word, on Our American Speech and Voice. 
2. A lecture by John Mason Brown on Some Problems of Production, illustrated 


by lantern slides, followed by discussion of concrete problems of the group. 


3. A lecture on The Theatre of Today and Tomorrow, written by Kenneth Mac- 
gowan, which can be read by a member of the group, to be sent with accompany- 
ing lantern slides, illustrating the progress of the arts of the theatre. 








For particulars, prices and dates apply as soon as possible to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1925. 
STATE OF NEw YorRK : 
CounTy or New York pss. 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. R. 
Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of the 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York City. Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 7 
East 42nd Street, New York City. Managing editor, none. Business managers, none. 


2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York City; Kenneth Macgowan, 
7 East 42nd Street, New York City: Stark Young, 7 East 42nd Street, New York City; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
7 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders. and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustecs, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by her. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of March, 1925. 


George P. McGovern, Notary Public, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION IN ARTS OF 
THE THEATRE 
ELLEN VAN VALKENBURG 
(Mrs. Maurice Browne) 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
(Most distinguished work, settings for the “Pro- 
cessional” produced by the Theatre Guild) 
Pray AcTING, PLAY Propuctne, Stace LIGHTING, 
DaLcrozeE EuRYTHMICS, DESIGN AND FoLK 
DANCING, 
JUNE 22 To AUGUST 6 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
Write for Catalog. 
Scholarships to talented students. 


any 
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DENISHAWN 


and Ted Shawn 
and its Related Arts 


The Ruth St. Denis 
School of Dancing 


Summer Session opens June 8 under supervision 
of Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn. Send for 
folder on special teacher's courses. 

Louise Jackson, Secretary : 
327 West 28th Street New York City 
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CARTER-WADDELL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


Private and Class Instruction 


Ballet, Oriental, Acrobatic, Interpre- 
tive, Russian, Buck, Stage Step. 
Dances composed for Professionals 
and Amateurs. Vaudeville Acts Ar- 
ranged. Teachers’ Course. 


18 West 72nd St., New York City 
Endicott 4188 


The Laboratory 
Theatre 


139 Macdougal St. 


Gloucester School of the 
Little Theatre 
Gloucester, Mass. 
6th Season—July 6-August 31 
Acting— Production— 
Public Speaking 
For circular, address 


F. O. CUNNINGHAM 
112% Charles Street Boston, Mass. 





For Tiny Tots -- 
A Home - School 


Children 1 to 12 vears 
New York 


Large shaded grounds; good 
food, home care, sympathetic 
understanding. 

Nursery, Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary and Grammar Grades. 
Music and Dancing. Sound 
education, thorough training. 

Experienced alouisien and 
nurse, 


Write for Catalog 


BURT’S SCHOOL 


1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill,W.Y 
Telephone, Peekskill 1139 


The Laboratory Theatre combines 
a working theatre and a school 
under the direction of 


Richard Boleslawsky 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 
Prospectus upon request Telephone Spring 2759 
Five Scholarships Available for Men 
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The Williams School of Dramatic Art 





ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


(Member of Actors Equity Association) 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 
President 
Students have opportunity of playing 


with Professionals in Stock, seven per- 
formances each week; as a Stock Com- 


Graduates eligible to teach Dramatics 
in Schools of New York State. Degrees. 























y headed by five well-known New 
fork actors is under direct manage- 
ment of the School. 


Presentations of Broadway 
Successes since Fesruay 23 


“So This Is London’’ ; “The Cat 

the Canary”; “Jus 

ward Bound’’; 

“The Last Warning” 

Bells”’ ; “The Bad Man” 

Next Room’’; “Little Old New York”’ 
Professional Director—Teaching Staff 

includes twenty well-known Instructors. 

Courses in Acting — Directing and 

Managing — Teaching of Dramatics. 


“In the 
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School of Opera 


Under the personal direction of Andreas 
Dippel, former Managing Director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. 
Courses in Scenic Design—Stage Light- 
ing — Dancing — Fencing—Stage Craft. 
College Courses in English, Languages, 
Literature and Pedagogy 

Cc a Specialty—Voice 
Training—Diction—Pronunciation, 

Fall Term opens September 24th. 
Send for catalogue, 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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